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Nature's Index. | 
No aco of Adam lives from child to man 
Without some hint of what he may or cen, 
Ant who that thuda his bias, born or mai 
WIL waste the warning and inietake ils ‘trade? | 
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Adrift on an Ice-Floe. 


An officer of the United States revenue cutter 
Bear has brought to the sllaska Newa, a paper 
published at Juneau, an account of an adventure 
by two Indian boys of Big Diomede Island, In 
Bering Straits, which lacks po detail of what a 
thrilling adventure should be. This oflicer, being 
at the Teller reindeer station, near Port Clarence, 
hired a team of dogs, and made the journey over- 
land to another station farther north. Thence, 
having plenty of time, be continued his journey 
across Bering Straits on the ice as far as Big) 
Diomede Island. 

This island is the home of a considerable fate 
of Indiana, who derive their living almost wholly 
from the sea. During the winter they make 
sealing expeditions on the ice, but never unless 
the wind Is in the north. Even in cokl weather, 
the south wind will rot the ice so as to cause 
danger of its breaking up. 

Some little time before the officer's visit to the 
island two Indian buys had imprud 
after seal while the wind was the wrong | 
direction. When they were about ten miles from | 
home it broke up, leaving the boys on a lange 
floe; and presently they realized that they were 


_ Grifting straight out into Bering Sea. The land 


goon dixappeared from view. 

‘Three days they Hoated steadily in the same 
direction, by this time all their litle stock of 
food was gune. Their thirst had been partially 
slaked by puawing the brackish ive, but now tis 
increase] instead of satisfying their thirst, and 
their swollen tongues began to thrust themselves 
from their mouths. 

Meantime the sea continued open, and no sign 
of land was seen. Nothing but a horrible deuth | 
seemed to confront the two boys. On the morning | 
of the fourth day, as they opened their despairing 
eyes on the waste of waters, they saw a walrus 
making for their foe. They had still left enough 
presence of mind to creep as far away from him 
as their floe woukl permit, and soon they saw 
the reat creature pull himself up beavily on the 
other end of the tloe for a sleep. 

Eager to fall upon the walrus, maddened by 
hunger and thirst, the boy's still possessed enough 
prudence to wait. After he had rested awake 
for a while, the anima] curled up and was soon 


The boys then slowly and silently crept upon 
the walrus, and with quick use of their sealing | 
weapons, killed him. They drank from the 
blood they had shed, and us soon as it was safe 
they ate of the Hesh for food. From this time 
vn, indeed, they lived on the walrus meat. 

On the fifth (lay they saw land, and as they 
approached it, they knew, it to be Nunivak 
Lsland, which Is five hundred miles from their 
own island. They were overjoyed, feeling sure 
that now they woukl be rescued; but just as they 
were coming almost in reach of safety the wind 
changed sharply, and they were blown away once 
tote out of sight of land. 

This time the winds bore them westward. 
Night and day they vuyayed on their ive-cake, 
awaiting some change in the wind, and knowing 
that if none came they would be carried acruws 
the wea tu Siberia. ‘The flesh of the walrus held 
out, but his bluod was gone, and they began once 
more to suffer {rom thirst. 

Again they mw the land; it was the cuast of 
Siberia. ‘This time they «lid nut believe the winds 
could play them false; but as they stood straining 
their eyes to the shore, and almost ready to leap 
into the water if need be, cloads rose in the west ; 
the wind died down, then rose again. It was 
blowing strongly offshore, and once more the 
two boys were borne seawanL 

They were in despair, but clung to life with 
the tenacity of savages. ‘They saw the shore 
disappear from view, but with it their senses 
seemed to fade away. Whither they went, or 
how long they thuated now, they could not tell. 
They bungrily gnawed at their walrus meat, 
though their swollen tongues crowded between 
their teeth; but soon all consciousness was 





gone. 

In this plight, burne swiftly by a strong wind, 
they once more crussed Bering Sea. At last their 
loacuke, now almost melted away, drifted ashore 
at the mouth of the Kuskokwim River, on the 
Alaskan mainland, still farther south than 
Nunivak Island. It landed so gently that It dil 
not break. When the tkle went out the boys 
were found there, high and «ry, by a half-breed 
trader who had a store in the vicinity, and were 
taken home by him, restored to consciousness, 
and cared for until they were able to travel back 
to thelr homes. 

They had been on the !ce-floe three weeka, and 
during that time mast have drifted fully two 
thonsand miles. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
By Miss M. G. McCielland. 


Iu Seven Chapters.—Chapter I. 


Mischief abroad at Caermaerthen. — 
Strange occurrences in a blacksmith’s 
shop.— Frightened Negroes. 


HE day was hot to snffocation. 
Not a breath stirred, not a twig 
moved. The sun stood high, 
and radiated white heat. Below 
it the earth lay wrapped in quiv- 

ering haze which hung close, like the devitalized 

breath of a fever patient. 

The hedgerows and fence-comers, for weeks 
previous gay with flowers, now showed only fast 
browning seed-pods and enervated foliage. The 
com was athirst, its rapier leaves faded and 
curling, like half-rolled papyrus. On knobs 
and knolls where the land was thin it tasselled 
untimely. 

Deergrass River was lower than it had been 
for years, having dwindled to a succession of 
broad, still pools, linked together by shallows in 
which every stone in the bed could be counted. 

Dr. Arthur Llewellyn rode down to the water 
slowly. He had been away in the mountains 
since daybreak, attending a man who had been 
injured by a falling tree in a shinglecamp. It 
was a bad case and the doctor was thinking it 
over hopelessly. The weather would be against 
the patient and, likewise, the ignorance and con- 
servatism of his nurses. How would it ever be 
possible to make the sick man’s female relatives 
understand the importance of diet and cleanli- 
ness? 

The doctor, for the thonsandth time, groaned 
in spirit over the carelessness and unreason of 
his poor patients. If only there could be a small 
hospital established and properly maintained in 
every district, what a help it would be to both 
the profession and the populace. 

The doctor, his mind busy, sat slack in the 
saddle, watching the flow of the water and the 
drifting reflections of the clouds, utterly unaware 
of a boy’s mischievous eyes fixed on him from a 
clump of willow scrub close at hand. 

Ina moment, however, his attention was caught 
by the call of a quail, “‘Bob-white! bob-white!"’ 
rising, clear and distinct, apparently from be- 
tween the forelegs of his horse, which snatched 
up its head hurriedly, snorting with amazement. 
Then the cry was repeated, coming this time, as 
it seemed, from the doctor’s coat-pocket, and 
followed by the sharp whirring of wings. 

The doctor glanced about mystified, and clapped 
his hand to his pocket. The water rippled gently, 
as before; his pocket was tenantless, and not a 
feather in sight! The horse began to back 
toward the bank. If the water was bewitched 
he plainly wished to get out of it. 

The doctor began to laugh. “Hold on, you 
rascal,” he called, “or you’ll be scaring my 
horse.”” 


An ecstatic giggle broke from the clump of 
scrub, and a slim, white body lurched forward 
and slipped into the water. 

“Hello, father! I saw you coming, and hid to 





* bave some fan. You were fuoled well, too, when 


the old bob-white whirred up out of your pocket. 
You thought ’twas a hauut.’’ 

The doctor langhed again, while the small 
ventriloquist capered about in the water. 

“You do the trick very well,” be admitted; 
“a good deal better than some professionals I’ve 
heard. I suppose it’s the open-air practice. 
Then, too, your thorax and larynx come to you 
through generations of country-dwellers accus- 
tomed to long-distance calling. Voice is like 
sight, and adapts itself to environment. 

“If you practised between walls entirely,” the 


doctor went on, “your carrying power would | doc 


become more restricted—less effort would be 
demanded of nature. Mountain-calling opeus up 
the lungs and strengthens the vocal chords just as 
an unobstructed horizon educates human sight to 
the keenness and far reach of an eagle’s. Don’t 
aquat about on the public roads scaring cattle, 
however, or you'll get us both into trouble. 








Horses don’t understand ventriloquism. They 
think ft uncanny.” 

“I can do better than that,” boasted the boy. 
“You and Laddle looked so funny and jumped up 
so that I got laughing and had to quit. 

“You ought to have seen old Mollie cow this 
morning,” he laughed. ‘I hid behind the draw- 
bars and blatted out like her calf does when he’s 
in trouble. Then I worried and growled like a 
dog. Old Mollie was coming toward the bars 
and she almost went crazy. She stuck up her 
tail like a ramrod, and beat up the ground with 
her hoofs, and charged up to the gap in a \ 
passion. When she got to the bars and 
couldn't find any calf, or dog, or any- 
thing, she was the silliest-looking cow 
you ever saw. She'd trot off a little 
way, and then whirl round and trot 
back like her brain was addled. I reckon 
"twas, too.’”” 

The doctor's eyes rested lovingly on 
the lad, even while he rebuked his mis- 
chief. He had had several children, but 
this twelve-year-old boy was the only 
one left tohim. His race had dwindled 
in the later generations, and this was a 
sore cross to the doctor. Ile was proud 
of his name—as well he might be, for it 
had long been a synonym for honor, 
courage and ability in upper Virginia. 

The boy, meanwhile, in water to his 
waist, hopped about and chuckled with 
reminiscent glee. le was a vigorous 
fellow, mentally and physically, with an 
irregular, high-bred face, hazel eyes, 
with a laugh in them, and a chaotic 
nature to which the epithets “reckless” 
and “lovable” could be applied with 
equal justice. 

His present bent was toward mischiel, 
but he had a substratum of hereditary 
instincts and principles, supplemented 
by some wholesome persona! training 
which was likely to help him out in 
emergencies, provided always that the 
imp which, unfortunately, occupied his 
citadel, could be held in check. 

The horse was reassured and drink- 
ing, with the boy, Briscoe Llewellyn, 
ranged alongside. Brisove’s smooth 
white skin gleamed like satin where the 
sonlight touched it. On the flesh of his 
breast was a curious birthmark, two 
short, broad, intersecting lines of dull 
red, which somehow suggested cross-cuts 
from a sabre. 

The doctor’s glance fell on the mark, 
and his expression changed. ‘The boy 
grinned up at him and touched his breast 
with hfs fingers. 

“How'd I come by it, father?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Have you one like it?” 

The doctor nodded. ‘Mine 
isn’t a birthmark,” he 
explained, “but it’s 
responsible for that 
one of yours. I'll tell 
you the story some 
day. There isn’t time 
pow. Get into your 
clothes, my lad, and 
come home, I'll wait 
for you on the other 
side. You’ve been 
in the water long 
enough. Dinner must 
be ready.” 

Briscoe’s garments 
were on the further bank, ao he forded by Lad 
die’s side. The house was on the crest of a long 
hill, overlooking the river, and the mad was 
sunny. He would be glad of a lift, and the good 
steed was used to carrying double. 

Tater In the day another call came for the 
doctor. A child, five miles away down the river, 
was Ill and he must yet to saddle at once. 

“It’s a hard life, Briscoe,’ he said, while he 
made ready. “A hard life, but the most satis- 
factory a man can lead. It gives play to all his 
powers, and the fullest and noblest chance for 
development. I'd like you to follow the profes- 
sion, my boy. The Liewellyns have always been 
etors.'” 

The boy acquiesced carelessly. Tad he been 
older, or mare observant, he must have noticed 
that the life was beginning to tell upon his father, 
that the good man’s face was often pallid, that a 
grayish shade would sometimes drift across it and 
6 violet shadow settle around the mouth, that the 
doctor’s eyes were always tired and had circles 











under them, and that, when sitting silent, his 
hand was prone to slip into his breast. But 
Briscoe had noticed nothing of all this. 

Left to his own devices, Briscoe turned about 
in his mind all prospects for amusement, and 
finally decided on visiting a crony of his own, 
whom, mid stress of other interests, he had rather 
neglected of late. 

This crony, one of the Llewellyn ex-slaves, 
was Joel Brent, a short, squat, coal-black Guinea- 
coast negro who had been playmate and body- 
servant to Doctor Llewellyn from the hour of his 












































THE BIRTHMARK. 


birth until the days of reconstruction. He plied 
intermittently the blacksmith’s trade. His cabin 
and shop were in a little clearing, near the county 
road, a mile and a half from the home place. 

Joel had a garden patch, a pig and some fowls. 
He could have medical attendance, and almost 
anything else In the gift of his former owner, 
quite free of cost to him; so he had no special 
need for strenuous exertion, particularly as he 
was, and always had been, a bachelor. His rent 
was purely nominal and seldom paid. 

To Briscoe, Joel was a well-spring of joy. No 
negro in the district coukd play the banjo with ao 
knowing a hand, or had such a nimble foot at a 
breakdown, or 80 comprehensive and fascinating 
a collection of legends about ‘“cunjer,” the 
“creeters” and witchcraft. 

The sun had dropped behind the shoulder of 
the mountains, leaving an after-flare of flame 
color cooling upward into crimson. Across in 
the east, clouds billowed from horizon to zenith, 
pearl gray at the base, foaming to white, and 


cresting opalescently where the glory of the sunset 
was retiected. Beyond and above was the infinite 
violet wonder of space, and below, the earth lay 
in shadow. 

The glory and mystery of it all was lost upon 
Briscoe. He sped along hilariously, only feeling 
that the evening was pleasant, since a cool breeze 
had sprung up, and that it was a good thing to 
be a boy with strong, healthy legs ynder him. 

The little smithy in which Joel worked stood a 
few rods from his cabin, and as he neared it, 
Briscoe could hear the clink-clank of the hammer 
as the iron was tumed on the 
anvil. He stole forward on 
tiptoe and peeped into the shop 
through a knot-hole, his eyes 
alight with mischief. 

Ol Joel was mending a 
shovel for an elderly negress, 
who stood to one skle and 
assisted, to the best of her 
ability, by working the bel- 
lows. She kept up a steady 
flow of conversation; punctu- 
ating it now and then by a 
downward jerk of the bellows 
handle which forced the im- 
prisoned air out through the 
nozzle with a flurry and roar 

which made the coals, under the shadow 
of the smutty hood, flare to white heat. 

The waning of the afternoon had darkened the 
smithy—a black little hole which received light 
only through its low doorway, and was in conse- 
quence dusky at midday. When the fire flared, 
the interior would start into prominence, and 
with the dying down of the glow would slip back, 
gradually, into mysterious dimness. The effects 
were suggestive and singular, and formed a fitting 
background for the two swart figures, the weird 
glory of the forge, and the leap of the sparks 
smitten from the hot iron. 

Near the anvil stood the cvoling-tub, grimy 
with years of service. Upreared upon her hind- 
legs against it, a great black cat leaned over and 
lapped up the water. After a moment she ceased 
and sat back on her haunches, stroking her 
whiskers thoughtfully with her velvety black 
paws. 

Briscoe stole around to the door, and during 
one of the dim intervals, slipped in unobserved 
and hid himself in a dark corner. Suppressing 
his mirth, so as to get full control of his vocal 
organs, he waited until a down-stroke made the 
fire flare again, and then threw his voice so that 
an eldrich burst of laughter appeared to eddy up 
from the very heart of the flames. 

The woman snatched her hand from the bellows 
and cowered aside. 

“‘Hebbenly Marster! 
manded. 

Joel let his hammer clang down upon the anvil 
and glanced about apprehensively, He was as 
superstitious as the woman, but it was leas on the 
surface. He had more brute courage. 

Deprived of the impetus of the bellows, the 
coals darkened from flame color to crimson. The 
cat leaped softly upon a barrel, and composed 
herself to sleep on an old gunny-bag. The shop 
was as silent as a desert, and everything in sight 
wore an accustomed aspect. ‘he two negroes 
looked at each other with returning confidence. 

“Law, Sis’ Tempy! You cert’n’y did skeer 
me!” ejaculated Joel, reaching for his hammer. 
“How come you let dem belluses squeal dat way ? 
You must’r wucked ‘em one-sided. Dat ar fuss 
goun’ like wind hollerin’ thue one bottle-nake 
stuck in a knot-hole. It fa’rly make my flesh 
crawl.” 

‘The woman bristled into self-defence. 

“No, it never soun’ like no bottle-nake n’other,”’ 
she retorted with asperity. “It soun’ like some- 
thin’ n‘other larfin’.. Dat what it soun’ like. You 
aint got sense, Brer Joel, layin’ it ‘pon dem bel 
luses. 1 wucked dem belluses straight—I did! 
Dey never squealed no more’n nothin’.” 

There was so much edge to her tone that the 
smith waxed pacific at once. 

“Ne’r mind, Sls’ Tempy, ne'r mind! *Twarn’t 
nothin’ nohow. oust up de fire agin, please'm, 
an’ lemme git dis shubble fiulsh. "Taint much 
mo’ to do. Start up de heat fur me.” 

The woman put her hands behind her and 
moved uway from the forge. 

“Taint gwine totch it no mo’,” she declared. 

Joel laughed and reached out his own hand, 
catching the handle in a strong grip and bearing 
down hard. The air rushed through the nozle 
with its usual sibilant roar, and the coals quick- 
ened to the pale yellow of Intense heat. Joel 


What dat?” she de 
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thrust the shovel in among them. The handle 
hard been welded on, but the pan needed fixing at 
the alge. P 

As the cokl iron touched the coals, the laugh 
bmke forth again—strident, mocking, malevolent. 
It rose and fell in strange cadences, eddied and 
caught and repeated itself, From the forge it 
leaped to the womer where the cat was, and 
circled thereabout tn uncanny cachinnations, 
causing her to bounce to her feet and stand at 
attention, with arched back and bristling fur. 

The panic-stricken negroes, believing the devil 
was in the midst of them, uttered a howl of 
dismay and tied for their lives. Helterskelter 
they tumbled out of the shop, each Intent on 
being foremost, and yelling to Heaven for protec- 
tion at every jump. 

Sis’ Tempy, a bulky negress, stumbled and fell 
at the threshold. Joel, oblivious of gallantry, 
leaped over her like an acrobat and sped away to 
his cabin, where he looked himsclf in. 

Tempy gathered herself together as best she 
could, and cast a look of blighting indignation 
after him. Then, realizing the futility of expect- 
Ing succor from that quarter, she mn, wildly 
waddling, along the big road in the direction of 
her own home. 

Briscoe dropped to his knees in an ecstacy of 
glee. The panic be had caused thrilled every 
fibre of mischief in him. [le kicked up his heels 
and smote himself on the breast and laughed 
until the tears ran down his cheeks. 

When the keen edge was off his mirth, he 
gathered himself up, roused the fire and finished 
Joel’s job for him with a few well-directed blows. 
He had played about the forge so much that he 
was quite an efficient smith. ‘ 

Then he set things in order, banked down the 
fire and fastened up the shop, stopping every few 
moments to lean up against something and laugh. 
He knew that nothing would tempt Joel back to 
the shop that night. 

(To he continued.) 


_ Oo 


THE BROOK. 


Laugh of the mountain! lyre of bird and tree! 
Pomp of the 1weadow! mirror of the murn! 
The soul of April, unto whom are boru 

The rose and jessainine, leaps wild in thee! 


Longfellow (from the Spanish). 








A Practical Joke. 


How it was done.—Superstitious Indians. 
Amusing Result. 


the stalwart young agent of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Nipissing Post, sat on his veranda 
mousing about a long journey he 
. was to begin early on the morrow. 
Starting with his big bark canoe and ten 
Indians, he would paddle for days to the post 
on Lake Temiscamingue. There other great 
canoes, all laden like his own, with valuable furs 
taken during the preceding winter, would meet 
him. Thence he would proceed, with the whole 
fleet under his command, to Moose Factory, at 
the head of James Bay, where he would deliver 
the peltries to the chief factor, who would send 
them to England by the company’s annual ship. 

Jobn knew every mile of the way. He seemed 

to see each of its long reaches of calm water, 
its rapids, its desolate islands, its immemorial 
Portages, as he mused on how tu make the 
journey more speedily than ever before. 
' He meant to urge his Indians, this time, to 
their utmost, for John was particularly anxious 
to get home again. His mother, his sister Mary, 
and his cousin Alice were all coming from 
Montreal, later in the season, to spend some 
weeks with him in the wilderness; and the lonely 
young fellow longed to see their faces! 

To get back to the Nipissing Post before their 
coming he must make all speed. It was true 
that they would be well taken care of in any case 
by old Donald MacFarlane and his wife, who 
were caretakers at Nipissing, but Jon knew 
they would be sadly disappointed if he did not 
greet their arrival. But his start had been unex- 
Pectedly delayed for eight days. 

The young man, as he watched the sinking 
sun spreading glory on the distant hills was not 
80 lost in his meditations as to be oblivious to 
the moving things of the evening. He especially 
notived a canoe with two Indians that put out 
from a little wharf a short distance up the stream. 

The Indians were two brothers whu were to 
go with him to Moose Factory. Now they were 
off to spear fish, and a torch blazed in their bow. 
John watched its emoky glare till it disappeared 
round a distant bend. Ife was still musing in 
the game chair, more than an hour later, when 
he saw the far-off torch returning. 

John, who delighted in practical jokes, as do 
very many young Englishmen of his class, sprang 
up quickly and running down to the river shoved 
‘agmall canoe into the water and paddled silently 
across the stream in the darkness. There he 
hid his canoe behind seme bushes, picked up a 
stick suitable for throwing, and waited for the 
Ojibwaya. ‘ ; 

Their torch came nearer and nearer, throwing 
a fire-path far on the stream, and clearly revealing 
the canoe and Indians to Joho, who conld 
scarcely contain his laughter as he thought of the 
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fright he should give them. But he did not 
“explode” even when his well-almed stick had 
knocked the torch out of the canoe, and left the 
Ojibways howling with dismay in the sudden 
darkness. 

“Nudgé-Nottawa!l Mudgé-Nottawal” they 
screained as they paddled frantically for their 
camp near the post. 

John almost rolled on the ground with delight. 

“Such a joke!’ he sald. ‘I'll tell this to Mary 
and Alice when they come. How those super- 
stitious savages did yell!" 

Indeed, John fell into such an appreciation of 
his own humor that his chuckling kept him 
awake after he went to bed. Hls sense of fun 
was foolish and crude, but that is saying nothing 
against his enenzy and general Intelligence. 

Next morning, at the first streaks of dawn, John 
woke to find a heavy hand ahaking his ahoulder. 

“Mr. Rivera, sir, it’s time ye were stirtin’, the 
men are movin’ round. It’s a braw morn. I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll pit a guild grist o’ lake ahint ye 
afore nicht,” sald Donald MacFarlane. 

Sure enough, the men were moving round, 
with a greot chatter und clatter, very unlike their 
usual stolid, silent ways. Some were 
gesticulating wildly. “MudgNot- 
tawal Mudgt- Nottawa!” came to 
John in frequent repetitions. 
‘‘What’s the matter with the men, 
MacFarlane?” asked John. “‘Any- 
thing gone wrong? What a noise 
they’re making!” 

“‘Iech, sir,” chuckled the Sootch- 
man, “but thae puir fules are just 
dean eat up wi’ supersteetion. Ane 
o’ thae twa brithers that was speurin’ 
last nicht cam’ tae my wife the moro 
and tell’t un uneo' tale aboot hoo 
Mudgy-Nottawas knockit the torch 
oot o’ their canoe.” 

“What's a MudgéNottawa, Don- 
akd?” : 

“Man, hae yeno heard aboot thon? 
Well, sir, in the auld days that’s 
gone thae Iriquois, or Nottawas, as 
they call them, used to raid like, 
on thae Ojibways wi’ burnin’s an’ 
scalpin’s, and carryin’ awa’ their 
weemen into capteevity. But to this 
day the terror of them is on the 
Ojibways! Mudgy means bad, ye 
ken, and it’s the bad Nottawas, or 
the ghaists o’ them,—for I dinna 
exawkly ken which,—that knocket 
the tooch oot last nicht; so they say, 
puir fules. It's their belief that 
Mudgy-Nottawas is aye prowlin’ for 
their hurt.” 

Donald himself was somewhat 
impressed by the Mudgé Nottuwas 
story, for Highlanders are the last 
Men to be quite free even of the 
superstitions they deride. 

“Why, Donald man,” said John, 
“I was the Mudgé-Nottawa last 
night! But don’t let it out. I may 
find this notion of theirs useful to 
me.” 

“A weel, I'll suy naething ava, Mr. 
Rivers, but I’m no just exawkly 
sure that ye’ll do well to play on 
their fears. Some of them was talkin’ of 
refusin’ to start wi’ ye the mom, for fear of thae 
Mudgy-Nottawas.” 

But if such had been the thought of any of the 
Ojibways they gave it up as the sun shone 
cheerily, as John ordered them good-naturedly, 
and as the loading of the canoes progressed. 
Before eight o’clock the young agent had bidden 
good-by to Donald, taken his seat in the middle 
of his canoe, and been paddled away on the 
shining stream. His last words to Donald 
were; 

“T trust you to take good care of my mother 
and the young ladies if they get here before I 
come back, Donald.” 

‘*Aye, sir, but they’ll no do that. I’m thinkin’ 
ye’ll drive well,” said Donald, with a grin. 

John did drive bis Indians for weeks. At 
Moose Factory he was hailed as having made 
one of the quickest trips on record. Yet he had 
contrived to keep his men ingood humor. Mudgé- 
Nottawas had not annoyed them in the least. 
But John had a clear opinion that these bad 
Indians, or their spirit,—for he could never 
make out whether Mudgé-Nottawas were sup- 
posed to be alive or dead,—would considerably 
hasten his homeward voyage. 

That was, indeed, » journey of frequent terrors 
for the innocent Ojibways. Thrice they were 





hurried from noonday rests by the mysterious 
falling of small stones from the sky, for John 
had provided himself with a silent sort of enlarged 
pea-shooter. Twice they clambered into their 
canoes before daybreak and without breakfast, 
becanse sticks had been strangely hurled at their 
tents while they slept. Several hatchets also 
unaccountably disappeared—into the recesses of 
John’s di iy 

The disturbed Indians hurried on the portages 
with their heavy loads of supplies for the Nipissing 
and Temiscamingue posts. They ran rapids which 
they would usually have refused ; they fled as if 
the woods were veritably foll of Iroquois thirsting 
for their blood. And all the time John said to 
himself: 

“It’s got beyond a joke—that’s so. But I’ll 
give the poor fellows a good time all ‘round when 











we home. It is too bad, anil yet it’s some 
ech scaring them so. But I wouldn't keep 
it up, only that [ myst hurry, or else mother and 
Mary and Alice will miss my weloome- 

At Temiscamingue he left most of bis men and 
went on with his own canoe alone, down a reach 
of the Ottawa, up the Nipissing River, and at 
last to a camp within half a day of home. He 
had observed nothing unusual in the demeanor 
of his Indians, though he knew they had con 
sulted the wise chief at Temiscamingue about the 
MudgéNottawa persecution. : 

The young man fretted and raged at being 
compelled to halt for the night so near home. 
But his OJibways seemed extremely tired, partly 
by the “drive” of the journey, and partly by the 
Mudgé-Nottawa excitement. It was plain they 
would not or could not press on farther that 
night. Yet no Mudgé-Nottawas had disturbed 
them since leaving ‘Teiniscamingue. 

Usually the big bark canoe was unloaded at 
night and its calking carefully examined. If any 


of the seams had started they were recalked 
before the Indians rested. If any piece of bark 
had been badly scraped by rocks, it was either 
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patched or treated to a coat of pitch-like gum. 
But this night the canoe was moored, laden and 
uncared for—it would certainly last for the short 
trip of next day, said the Ojibways truthfully. 

As if excessively fatigued, which they well 
might be, by their long portages that day, the 
Ojibways lay down after a hasty meal and soon 
seemed fast asleep. John saw none of them 
watching him—he is not sure to this day that any 
of them did. Ile listened intently for an hour; 
the Indians seemed asleep. ‘Then he stole from 
his tent into the woods, determined that Mudgc- 
Nottawas should startle them out for a hight 
voyage. 

“Mother and the girls may vome to-morrow 
morning early—they may be there now! I’m 
sorry for the poor fellows, but I can’t stny here 
till morning,” said John to himself, as he quietly 
collecte| some sticks good for throwing. 

Soon the silence of the forest and the murmur 
of the stream were replaced by a wild commotion. 
As the first stick fell near the apparently: sleeping 
Indians they started up with great alacrity and 
shouts of “MudgéNottawal MudgéNottawa!” 
Jolin lay still—it would never do to come suddenly 
from the woods. 

Ile stole with the utmost caution farther away, 
meaning to make a circuit and get back to 
his isolated tent. Still he could hear the eries 
of “MudgNottawa!” It appeared that the 
Ojibways were collecting about the canues ag if 
in mortal terror. John heard kettles rattling and 
paddles clacking. ‘Then the amazing sound of 
paddles in the water reached his ears. 

Pbk ee re es Surely they would never 
to leave him! [le rapidly crawled through 
the glade toward shore. J 

The sound of paddling grew fainter. Suddenly 
he saw that his own tent had been tor down. 
He stood by the waterside. The canoe was 
gone! 

Up river he could hear nothing but a wild 
otis of “Mudgé-Nottawa!l Mudgé-Not. 

wal” 

“Come back—back, you fools!”’ yelled John. 

“Mudgé Nottawu! Mudge Nottawa!” the Ojib- 
ways screamed as if in a new access of terror, and 
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“Modgé Nottawa!” came like faint and ever 
fainter mocking tanghter to John as he so.) 
razing in the gloom. 

John went op the rocky bank to the 
camp-fire, ‘kicked its brands together, threw on 
more wool, and sat down mefolly. He had nog 
a mouthful of food, no weapon bat his belt-knife, 
no shelter, not even his blanket-overmat—the 
Indians had taken them. 

Still the August night, thouzh cool, was quite 
endumble. But he expected to starve all next 
day while making his way across an exceedingly 
rough and rocky country to the Nipissing Pog. 
To start in the dark would be useless; he must 
walt for the dawn. 

As John sat there ruminating on the possibility 
that his mother and the girls might be waiting for 
him his anger grew. But as the lonely hours 
went on it gradually gnve way to good temper, 
aud quite a novel sense of humor came over 
him. 

“By George.’’ said he, slapping his hnge thigh 
and laughing 80 loudly that the hollow woodland 
reechoed, “I played MudgéNottawa once too 
often. Bless me, weren’t the poor wretches 

scared! I suppose they were sure 
the Mudgy’s had got me!’” 

He did not imayine that his Indians 
had suspected and spied on his pro- 
ceedings. 

Toward morning he dozed by the 
camp-fire but woke at the first gray 
of dawn, almost drenched by the 
heavy mist that rose from the river, 
All the trees were wet with it, He 
ovuld see but a few yards through 
the xhostly gray aisles of the forest; 
but with one glance at his pocket- 
compass he struck out on his course 
for the forenoon. 

Every twig he touched flipped water 
over him; his beef-hide canoe moc. 
casing were soon 80 drenched that 
they were like pulp with his wet 
stockings; but of these things he 
recked nothing. Hunger was the 
hardest trial—bunger, and the thought 
that his mother and the girls, if they 
were at the post, would be dreadfully 
alarmed by the Ojibways’ story of his 
disappearance. 

Before long this idea only tortured 
him, for as the sun rose clear, he 
knocked a partridge over with a 
cleverly thrown stick, lighted a fire 
from his meta] match-box, broiled the 
bird a few minutes, and ate it as he 
hurried on. 

The sun was noon-high, the vast 
woods were a solitude of humid heat, 
not a breath of wind stirred, a long, 
gleaming reach of river lay far below 
John, and he was again exceedingly 
hungry as he stood on a high, rocky 
hill and looked upon the scene. 

Tle had aimed for that hill in the 
morning, and toiled straight through 
cedar swamps, through seven creeks 
which he swam, over a mile-wide 
windfall, and through a vast beaver 
meadow where the tamaracks stood 
drowned and dead. He had aimed 
for that height because it would give him a view 
of the long reach of stream, and he little doubted 
that Donald MacFarlane would, on hearing the 
Ojibways’ story, straightway send a canoe in 
search for him. Now he scanned the water. 

What was that shooting forth from the distant 
point? A canoe? Yes—but what rose over it? 
Parasols! Could it be possible? Did he really 
see three figures in light-colored garments seated 
amidships? John shouted with all his strength, 
and plunged down into the cedar swamp that lay 
between him and the river. 

‘Twenty minutes later his mother and the girls, 
who had reached the post two days earlier, were 
alternately laughing and crying over John and 
his story. 

“We knew MudgéNottawas were all poo 
sense,” suid Mrs. Rivers, “but we feared the 
Indians had murdered you. They didn’t seem to 
be telling thetruth. It was six o’clock this morn- 
ing when they came in, and ob, how we've 
, Suffered sinve! Donakl took a fresh crew and 
| started at once to find you.” 

“Thae rascals didna just exactly have the 
appearance o’ bein’ afeard,”’ said Donald Mao 
Farlane. ‘When I splered what for they believed 
| that thae MudgG Nottawas had cutched ye sleepin’, 
Tn no sure but I obeairved an unco’ glint in their 
eye.”” 

When John reached the post and called up the 
Ojibways for examination, they gazed at him 
stolidly, and one by one returned the same 
answer: 

“'Mudgé. Nottawn big plenty all time come back 
home—Indian scare bad—tink MudgéNottawa 
¢atch boss for sure—kill dead—eat up—so. Indian 
scare bad—take canoe—tink hear Mudgé-Nottawa 
call for come back—Indian scare more—no come 
back. Indian tink mebbe MudgéNottawa not 
scare Indian next time.’ 








“They're pulr bodies clean abjeck in mpersteo 
ton—nae doot o° that,” he sald at last to Jobn. 
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“It's no just exawkly conceivable that they’d be 
guilty 0’ practical jockin’ theirsels, mair especially 
at the costs o’ a company’s agent. Na—na—l'll 
Bo give my ain opeenion—least said soonest 
mended. But I’m thirikin’ practical jockin’ may 
be carrit too far.” 


“That’ ” said John. 
ft es Rose Lronsipe. 





a 





EXPERIENCE. 


ho heeda not experience trust him not; tell him 
he acope of one mind can but trifles achieve; 
e weakest who draws from the miue will excel him— 
wealth of mankind is the wisdom they leave. 


John Boyte U' Rally. 


—————~—¢-—__ 


Superseded by a Cousin. 


A picture of home life, and an abdica- 
tion—followed by results. 


WANT to consult you about some- 
thing, mamma,” said the tall, dark- 
haired girl, drawing up a rather 
shabby chair beside her mother’s, 
and glancing at a huge pile of 
stockings in the maternal lap. 
“Why ; have you all those to do?” 
< she queried. 

Mrs. Alston merely nodded, being apparently 
occupied by a knot in her darning cotton. 

“How sorry I am for you!’ said the girl, clasp- 
ing her hands behind her head. 

Her mother’s glance went from the refractory 
Knot to the lazy figure opposite, with a quizzical 
smile. ‘I suppose the bulky letter you received 
this moming has something to do with your wish 
to speak to me,” she said, cheerfully. 

“Yes. Of course you remember Ethel Fleming, 
the lovely girl who spent a week with me last 
August?” 

“I remember Ethel Fleming,” replied Mrs. 
Alston, rather dryly. 

“Oh, you are prejudiced against her, mamma. 
I forgot that she displeased you by making fun 
of ber sister's awkward ways. But really, 
she did pot exagyerate one bit. I once met her 
sister, and she is the most —” 

“My displeasure was not based on the assump- 
tion that Miss Fleming was exaggerating,” said 
Mrs. Alston, quietly. 

“Ob, well, mamma! You are more particular 
than some people, you know. But just read this 





» Jetter; Iam sure Ethel is generous enough. She 


and her mother have invited me to spend a year 
with them in New York.” 

Mrs. Alston dropped her darning implements, 
and took the extended letter with a face of grave 
sarprise, saying, “‘A year? My dear, that would 
be rather a long visit, I think.” 

“Of course it would be a long visit, mother 
dear ; and just think what a benefit it would be to 
me to spend all that time in the best, the very best 
society in New York! Wait, just let me read 
you what Ethel says: 

“Tell your mother, darling, that we will make 
a different girl of you. Nothing polishes one 
after graduation like contact with the best society, 
and of course this fs impossible for you in your 
sleepy little town.’” 

Before Mrs. Alston could give an opinion a3 to 
this assertion, there was a tap at the door, and 
then a voice said: ‘‘Miss Helen, will ye plaze to 
wash the silver as soon as ye can, so I may swape 
the room ?” 

“Haven't you washed the silver yet, Ielen?” 
askei Mrs. Alston, glancing at the clock with 
surprise. 

“Bother the silver!’’ exclaimed Helen. Since 
ber graduation from school, four months ago, her 
mother had asked her assistance in household 
affairs. She rose from her chair reluctantly. 

“Well, will you read the letter, and think it 
over while I am down-stairs, mamma?” 

Mrs. Alston assented, and Helen left the room. 
As she foamed the soapsuds into snowy masses, 
her youngest sister, who had been dressing a doll 
in the hall, came to the table and gazed into 
the little tub with fascinated eyes. 

“Now keep away, Louise! I’m busy,” Helen 
said, aharply. 

“TI won't touch anything,” pleaded the child. 

“But yua make me nervous. Go and play with 
Ada” 

“Ada’s gone to Marion’s house,” objected 
Louise, whose waning vacation soietimes hung 
heavily on her hands. 

Helen dropped several knives by accident, and 
her face looked so severe as she picked them up 
that Loulse hurriedly retired. 

“You never want me to have any fun!’ she 
called back as she reached the stairs, gaining 
courage In her retreat. 

A few days passed, during which Helen 
frequently made Impatient inquiries of her 
mother, and was told in reply that “I am thinking 
the matter over.” Finally, one evening Helen’s 
father called her to him, where he sat reading the 


Paper. 

“Nelly,” he began, laying it down, “your 
mother has talked with me about your plan 
for making a long visit to your friend in New 
York. We think a change may possibly do 
you good In some respects; but do you think 
you could be happy away from us for a whole 
year?” 

“Oh yes, papa! I mean,” Helen added, hastily, 
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seeing her father’s reproachful glance, “that it 
would be impossible for me to be homesick with 
such people as Ethel Fleming and ber mother; 
though—of course—I—should miss you all,’ she 
finished, rather lamely. 

“You help your mother In the housework, do 
yon not? She would miss your aasiatance, 1 
presume?” inquired Mr. Alston, with a keen 
look. 

“Oh, I don’t think #0,"’ replied Helen, care- 
lesaly, headless of the damaging admiasion. 

There was a moment's allence. ‘Very well, 
my dear; if you can get your mother’s consent, 
you have mine.” 

Feeling vaguely disappointed In his daughter, 
Mr. Alston returned to his paper. 

To Helen’s secret surprise and open joy, 
“mother’s consent” was obtained, and rapturous 
letters paased between Ethel and herself. 

Ada anil Louise often came to the door of 
Helen’s room, and lingered there as the prelimi 
nary packing progressed. On the afternoon of 
her departure Helen glanced up from the trouble- 
some task of folding her one silk walst so that 
It should be found free from wrinkles, to see 
Louise watching the process eagerly, while Ada 
looked on over Louise's shoulder. 

“Do go away, children!” she exclaimed, 
pettishly. “I declare I shall be glad when I get 
out of reach of your stares!” 

“don't see how they hurt you,” retorted Ada, 
hiding her discomfiture under a toas of the head. 
“Come, Tulse, leave Crosspatch to herself.” 

“Children are so impudent!” Helen muttered 
as they disappeared. 

Helen departed with rather superficial leave- 
takings and soon after this letter came from her: 


September, 1894. 

Dear Mamma.—I arrived safely last Wednes- 
day night, and found Mrs. Fleming’s carriage 
waiting for me at the station. The coachman’s 
livery is superb. Ethel and Mrs. Fleming 
wresconies) me very cordially, and [ feel quite at 

me. 

I wish you could see Ethel’s evening dresses! 
She has seven—each one designed by an artist. 
Oh, how home-madeish my poor chiffon looks! 
But Ethel is going to have her maid give ita few 
touches—a French maid, you know. 

T have a beautiful roomhere. There is a brass 
bedstead, with the dearest lace draperies, and a 
full-length mirror—I don’t have to prop back the 
glass with a hair-brush now. 

| am going to a matinée with Ethel, so must 
close.—Hastily, HeuEN. 


More letters came, much after the same sort; 
and this is one which her mother wrote to her: 


My dear Helen.—Your letters are read with 
much interest You seem to be having a delight- 
time. 


I have a bit of news for you. Your cousin, 


Agnes Lindsay, whom I believe you have never ' 


seen, is visiting us for an indetinite period. Since 
her mother’s death she hay been much alone, and 
now her father is obliged to go to California, to 
look after some business interests there. Ile 
wrote to ask if we would take charge of her until 
he settles down again. 
I ote at first, but as ap geet was vacant, 
t it we might manage it, an am very 
glad indeed that 


& sweet ar 

already. not know how long her stay will 

be as er father’s business is rather complicated. 
sure of our interest in everything that 

concerns you, my dear child, and write as often 

as possible.—Y our affectionate mother. 


lt was nearly two months afterward that this 
came from Helen: 


February — 
Dearest Mother.—I suppose you will be sur- 
rised to hear that I am coming home immediately. 
=verything is over between Ethel and me. I 
noticed a change in her manner and in her 
mother’s some weeks ugo, but now they show 
their feelings so plainly that I can’t stay any 


longer. 
Mrs. Fleming said yesterday, in a roundabout 
way, that she does not think Ethel and I are 


congenial. I Bippoee Ethel is bay Se because 
{ could not help showing that her behavior on one 
or two occasions shocked me. She laughs at me, 
and calls me “provincial,” but I don’t think she 
liked It. You were right about her, mamma; she 
is not such a nice girl as I thought her. I will be 
home ‘I'uesday. 
Your affectionate daughter, HELEN. 


The dusk was deepening on the day when 
Helen reached the home she had been ao eager to 
leave, six months before. The lamps in the 
sitting-room were lighted and burning steadily. 
Helen had a fantastic remembrance of the way 
they had often flared and smoked when they had 
been in her charge. 

A sweet-faced girl came forward as she entered 
the hall. Ada and Louise were on either side of 
her, their arms intertwined about her slender 
walst. 

“T am so glad to see you, Cousin Helen!” she 
said, with a cordial kias. 

Ada and Louise followed her example in 
silence. 

“Thank you,” Helen sald, rather coldly. 
“Where is mamma ?” 

Mrs. Alston was already coming down the 
stairs. ‘My dear Helen!” she sald softly ; and the 
pressure of her motherly arms took a little of the 
sore feeling ont of Helen’s heart. 

“Come, Ada! Come, Louise!’ called Agnes, 
gally. “Let us curry aister’s bagenge to her 
room ; she must be tired.” 

As she spoke, she took the satchel and pre- 
pared to lead the way, while Ada followed with 
the umbrella, and Louise brought up the rear 
with the lunch-basket. 

Helen watched them ascend the stairs. “Cousin 


decided as I did, for Agnes is | 
and has endeared herself to us | 


Agnes seems quite at home,” she remarked to 
her mother. 

Mrs. Alston ignored the tone In which this 
was said. “I am sure you will like ber,” she 
answered. ‘* But come ap, dear, and rest awhile 
before dinner.” 

The trio of bagynge-carriers were ‘still in 
Helen’s room when its owner entered. Ada 
aidled toward the door as [lelen came in, and 
Louise hastily laid down the lunch-basket she 
was examining with a child’s curiosity. Agnes 
was busily engaged {in pouring water into the 
basin, and In laying out the toilet articles, 

They all went out soon, and Iielen, as she 
removed her wmps, looke about the room with 
a feeling of contentment that surprised herself. 
The girlish treasures it contalned bad never 
looked 80 pretty to her before Perhaps it was 
becnuse she felt that they were her own—a 
feeling she had been u stranger to of late. 

When the dinner-bell rang her cheeks grew 
red. “I suppose papa will make jokes about 
me," she retiected. ‘Before that Agnes, too!’’ 

But Mr. Alston made no jokes. Only there 
was an amused look on his face as he kissed his 
daughter. 

“Weare glad to get our girl back, eh, mamma?” 
he said. 

Helen’s experiences—her pleasant ones, that 
is, for her unpleasant ones were not touched 
upon, much to her relief—were listened to with 
flattering attention; but Helen herself felt dull 
and sore. Somehow her heart was strangely 
heavy as she noticed the little attentions paid her 
parents by her cousin. . 

In the midst of her account of the opera, Helen 
was really observing how deftly Agnes placed a 
shawl around her aunt's shoulders when Mrs. 
Alston felt a slight dranght. She tried to smuther 
a feeling of jealousy at the look which thanked 
her. The description of Ethel’s birthday féte 





her seat to carry Mr. Alston’s coffee-cup to him. 
He, too, thanked her with a smile. 

“TL didn’t think papa and mamma liked to be 
fawned upon in that way,” she thought, resent- 
‘ fully. 

After dinner the family gathered in the sitting- 
room, Mr. Alston with his evening paper, and 
his wife with her knitting in her ever-busy 
fingers. Helen retired to a dark corner, and sat 
looking at the family group, feeling like a discon- 
solate ghost revisiting its former haunts. Over 
in a corner of the old, cozy sofa, Agnes was 
; hearing Ada and Louise recite, in a low voice, 
their lessons for the next day. 

By and by Mr. Alston looked over at Agnes. 
“How’s this?” be inquired, good-humoredly. 
| “Where’s our mnsic to-night ?” 

“I wish Cousin Helen would play for us,” 
Agnes said, cordially. 

“Thank you,” replied Helen with dignity; “I 
don't feel like playing to-night.” 

“No, no,” remarked her father, lightly. 
“Helen feels insulted if I ask her to play my old 
favorites, and I confess I'm not up to Bach and 
Beethoven.” 

Agnes felt uncomfortable as she took her place 
at the piano, but she did her best, and Helen had 
to acknowledge that her cousin’s voice was a very 
sweet one. 

“Therel What do you think of that, Nelly?” 
asked Mr. Alston when the song was ended. 

“Beautifull” said Helen, briefly. ‘But, Ada, 
do come away from the piano! I don’t see how 
Agnes can play while you lean against her so.” . 

“Oh, it doesn’t disturb me at all, thank you,” 
said Agnes, quickly, looking down with an 
encoummging smile at the culprit. 

For a week or two after her arrival home, 
Helen suffered jealous pangs as she saw how 
Agnes was relied upon by the household. Finally, 





her cousin, and began one Saturday morning by 
applying to Annie, at her customary lazy hour, 
for the mop and hot water. 


flagged a little as she watched Agnes rise from | 


{rom a mixture of feelings, she resolved to emulate | of the late afternoon air. 
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her chair and barst into tears of jealous anger 
and remorse. She saw that she hud flung away 
the love offered to her, only to long for it when 
It seemed w be given to some one else. 

A flew moments later Mrs. Alston, passing 
through the hall, heard a sound of sobbing, and 
came to learn the cause. Helen mise her bead 
us she heard the appruaching footsteps, and tried 
to conceal her tears; but it was of no use; they 
broke out afresh as her mother bent over her. 

“What is it, dear?” Mrs. Alston whispered ; 
and the conviction so close to Helen’s lips found 
utterance. 

“OQ mamma, Agnes has taken my place! No 
one cares for me now !” 

Mrs. Alston understood. She said nothing 
until the paroxysm of weeping was over, merely 
smoothing the dark head caressingly ; but when 
Helen was calm again she sat down beside her 
and drew a letter (rom her pocket. 

“Helen, dear, before I tell you about this 
letter, I want to assure you that some day you 
will look back and own how much happiness 
you owe to your cousin. She has taught you, I 
think, a lesson that perhaps you have needed, my 
child; and it is not too late for you to profit by 
it. Just as much love, just as much admiration 
as she bas gained from us all is waiting for you, 
dear, if you will only fill your place—for no 
one has taken it, Helen; it has only stood empty. 

“This letter is from Agnes’s father. He is 
settled In California, and is anxious to have Agnes 
join him as soon as possible. The dear child is 
very happy about it; she is writing to your 
uncle now. I am sure, you will make the 
remainder of her stay here as pleasant as you 
can,” 

A week afterward Agnes went to her father. 
A remark made by Mr. Alston a few months 
later will perhaps show that Helen had learned 
her lesson. It was called forth by some slight 
service his daughter had rendered him — alight, 
but performed with promptness and the heartiest 
good-will. 

“Mamma,” he said to his wife with a meaning 
smile, “I don’t think we miss Agnes half so 
much as I was afraid we should.” 


FLorence L. ANDEM. 








Letty Wright’s Call for the Doctor. 


A wild night.—A doctor’s faithfulness. 
His reward. 


EO) HE doctor sat in the sail-boat while 
q the water dashed over the rail 
os ng and wet his thick, rough coat 
oe Y Overhead the autumn sky was 
KNEES] gray and sullen, and out of the 
northeast the wind blew 
and keen, whipping the sea into black, angry 
waves crested with white. 

The little sloop pitched and lurched as it 
battled with the contrary gale, but the doctor 
was proof against such motion. He only but- 
toned his collar higher about his neck and pulled 
his soft cap down over his brow, as with a grunt 
of disapproval he settled himself for a long, hard 
trip. 

“Tough work, captain,” he said to the weather- 
beaten man who held the wheel. 

“Nasty night,” answered the captain, pointing 
to the black overhead that was already sending 
down big, heavy splashes. “Never saw anything 
Come up sharper, though when we left the island, 
It looked a bit dirty out seaward. Like enough 
it’s the line gale, and If it is we'll have a night 
of it!” 

An hour previous the doctor was sitting in 
his library, where a bright fire dispelled the chill 
He had just returned 
from a wearying round of calls and was tired. 
Home comforts never seemed more attractive as 
he leaned back in his easy-chair and stretched 





“Sure the silver is all done,” was Annie’s| his slippered feet toward the cheery blaze. 


answer. 


A new magazine lay, uncut, in his lap and he 


“Who did it?” Helen inquired, rather un-| could hear the quick, light step of his wife as she 


necessarily. 


hurried to and fro between kitchen and dining- 


“Miss Agnes, bless her swate face!’ replied | room preparing an early supper, for a hasty 


Annie, with real feeling. 


mouthful of lunch had served the doctor for 


With an uncomfortable sense that her help was | dinner that day. 


Tather supertiuous, Helen went to the Lumps, and 


While the doctor was thus feeling sensible of the 


discovered on examining them that they were | blessings of repose and of the good things of this 


full of oil, and had been freshly trimmed. 


life, he was roused by the tinkle of his office 


Completely daunted, she sat down in front of | bell and a moment later heard his wife’s clear 
the fire, and guzed into it frowningly. In a few | voice speaking to some one at the door. 


moments Louise came into the room with a 


“A little boy, did you say? Oh, I am ao sorry, 


ribbon in her hand. She stopped short as she | bat I don’t see how the doctor can gv to the island 


caught sight of ITelen. 


to-night. He is very tired and It’s going to storm. 





“What is it, Louise?” aaked her sister, making | Perhaps he can tell you what to do for the child. 


an effort to speak pleasantly. 
“L thought Agnes was here," Louise explained, 
hesitatingly. “1 want her to tle this for me.” 
“Come here; I'll do it.” 
Loulse did not show much eagerness, but Helen 


The doctor stepped to the door and gently put 
his wife aside. 

“Sickness at the island, did you say? Why, 
Captain Brown, how are you? Widow Wright's 
boy? Badly off? Walt a moment, my man,” 


Hel on the ribbon with as much skill as ahe was|and without taking time to do anything but 


mistress of. 
“There, how is that?” she asked. 
Loulse looked over her shoulder. 


expression. “I like Agnes's way best.” 


Hlelen's face flushed, and the bitterness in her 
heart welled over. Snatching atf the sash, she 


thrust it in Louise’s hand and pushed her away. 


swallow a cup of hot coffee, the doctor buttoned 
up his heavy ulster and, medicine-cage in hand, 


“Agnes | walked rapidly through the narrow streets of 
makes shorter ends,” she said, with a dissatisfied 


Smoothbay to the wharf where the Trial tossed 
on the restless water. 

This was not the doctor's first trip to the island, 
which lay twenty miles out to sen. Not only 
Smoothbay Harbor itself, but all the Islands 


“Go to Agnes, then, you ungrateful child!" | which lay In the embrace of the great bay, and 


she exclaimed, passionately ; and as Louise, with 
& scared face, left the room, Helen sank back in 





all the settlements scattered along its indented 
coast, called upon the doctor in tlme of need, and 


—. 
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his blaff, kindly face was a familiar sight for 
miles about. 

So long was the Trial in working ont of the 
landlocked harbor, that the night had settled 
down black and heavy when she reached the 
open sea and staggered in the tempest. The 
same wind which had helped ber to a speedy 
trip to Smoothbay now blew full against her 
and made her course long and hard. There was 
no fog and the lights {rom the shore shone bright, 
lengthened and distorted by the now fast falling 
rain 


“Dead ahead!” exchimed Captain Brown, 
making ready for another tack. ‘This boat can 
point as nigh the wind as anything afloat, but 
T'll be biest if she can make much in this blast!" 

“So Letty Wright is back on the island,” said 
the doctor. ‘She used to be a shiftless sort of a 
woman.” 

“You may well say that,” replied Captain 
Brown. “Shiftless she was born and shiftless 
she will die! Jacob left her a purty good sum, 
but somehow it’s leaked away. Her rigging 
alone must have cost a pile; I never see sech a 
sight of things as she gitson! It'll have to last 
her through, I guess, for she aint got nothing to 
git more with.” 

“Doesn't she do anything to support herself ?"” 

“Sapport herself! scornfully sniffed the cap- 
tain. “She lives on the Perkinses, and they 
aint got any too much for themselves. And 
them young ones of Letty’s, they jest ride right 
over her!” 

“How about the boy? Do you know what 
the matter was with him?” 

“T didn’t stop to see. Letty come in while we 
was at dinner, crying and wringing her hands. 
She wanted me to come right in for you, but I 
told her we never went for the doctor unless 
there was something mighty serious. She said 
Jimmy was dying,—fits and fainting and all that 
kind of a thing,—and that she'd had one go 
before jest like that. He's a pesky little toad, 
but you can’t lay up po grudge agin a sick child, 
so I started off.” 

“I'm glad you did,” said the doctor, gravely. 
“There’s a tendency to heart trouble in that 
family that is no laughing matter. I remember 
Jimmy had a hard strugzle when be was a baby. 

—” but the doctor’s question was cut short 
by a sheet of water which swept across the 
deck 


“That’s the first green sea we've had, bat it 
won't be the last, Will,” called the captain to his 
mate. ‘She'll weather it, though.” 

But the gale increased, and in spite of the 
practised hand at the tiller the boat seemed at 
the mercy of wind and sea. Waves rushed at 
the little oraft as if in rage at ber daring, and 
eager to engulf ber. For a while not a word 
was spoken, then the captain said, shaking the 
streaming raindrops from his face: 

“It’s no use! I’m going to bring her about and 
ran into Minniken’s Neck. We'll be swamped 
in ten minutes if I don’t!” 

Again all were silent while the boat eased off 
on another tack, and wallowed faster through 
the darkness toward a faint light on the shore. 

When at last the crew and the passenger of 
the Trial stood on the rickety little pier at 
Minniken’s, the water running in streains from 
their top-coats, the captain laid his hand heavily 
on the doctor’s shoulder: 

“I thought we was done for that time!" he 
said. ‘A few more shakes from that wind and 
we'd have been calling on Davy Jones now! 
Pm going up to Zeb Davises—better come along 
with me. Guess some of ‘em must be up by that 
light a-barning.” 

“Has Zeb a team?” asked the doctor. 

‘Something be calls one,” laughed the captain. 
“You aint thinking of riding to the island, 
be ye?” 

“If Zeb will drive me to the point I can get 
some one to take me over to the island in the 
morning. This wind will go down by that time,. 
I reckon.” 

“Well, I can't say nothing agin helping a sick 
child,” said Captain Brown. ‘For my part I'd 
kept on if it had been a possible thing, but there, 
doctor, I do mortal hate to have you go further 
in this storm, wet as you be, too! Jest wait till 
morning.” 

“Got to get to that boy!” said the doctor, 
gruffly, as they walked toward Zeb’s house. 

It was almost midnight, and the inmates had 
been in bed and asleep for hours, but the 
captain’s vigorous knocking soon brought a head 
to an upper window. 

“That you, Captain Brown?” gaid a feminine 
voice, in response to the captain’s minute. “Give 
youa bed? Why, of course, and glad to! Jest 
wait till I git something on.” * 

A few moments later they stood in the narrow 
eatry while Zeb’s wife, lamp in hand, surveyed 
their wet clothing. 

“Why, you're jest soaked!” she exclaimed. 
“Come right into the kitchen and I'll start a good 
fire. I’m sorry my man’s away.” 

“T hope he hasn’t taken his horse with him!” 
Interrupted the doctor. 

“Oh, yes. Ile drove over to Smoothbay this 
afternoon and the storm must have kept him. I 
barned a light so if he should happen along, but 
I didn’t believe he’d start in this gale.” 

The doctor looked grave. ‘Ia there any one 
else around here who has a team?” he asked. 

“Well, there’s the Olivers. They have an old 
horse and wagon, such as it is. They'll let you 
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have It and be giad to, but you better stay here 
till morning.” 

“Where do the Olivers live?” asked the doctor, 
stepping to the door. 

“If you must go, it’s right up the lane here; 
you can’t miss it.’’ 

The doctor took the boat's lantern from Cap- 
tain Brown and stepped out into the night. He 
struggled along the muddy lane that led to the 
Olivers’ and rapped loud and long. In a few 
moments the door was cautiously opened, reveal- 
Ing Mra. Oliver enveloped in a dingy shawl. 

“Elmer, is that you? Good land! you skeered 
me most to death,” she exclaimed, as the doctor 
stepped In out of the wet. “Is anything the 
matter with Elmer?” 

“No, no, my good woman. I only want to 
hire your horse and wagon for a few hours. I 
must get to the point as soon as possible. I'’vea 
bad case on the Island.” 

“Well, there! I'm awful sorry, but Elmer's 
took the team to Smoothbay. He saw Zeb Davis 
drive by, and that set him out to go. I expect 
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he’ll stay until this storm’s blowed out. Lor 
sakes, doctor, where be yer?” and she thrust 
her frowsly head out of the door and strained 
her eyes in the darkness. But the doctor had 
vanished. 

“Well,” she remarked to herself as she brushed 
the rain from her hair and prepared to crawl 
back into her warm bei, “I wouldn't care to 
have my man trapesing ’round at midnight in a 
gale like this; but there, doctors git uster it!” 
and she blew out her light. 

The doctor stood still for a moment after he 
had groped his way back to the road. A blast 
of wind struck him full and nearly took away 
his breath. A rush of raindrops swept into his 
face, stinging like tiny lashes. 

He turned toward the light that shone cheerily 
from Zeb Davis’s kitchen and that spoke of rest, 
warmth and comfort, and took a step in its 
lirection. Then he turned again, shook his 
burly shoulders and breasted the storm. 

It was fortunate the doctor knew so well the 
Tough road between Minniken’s and the point. 
The feeble ray from the lantern seemed to make 
the darkness only more visible, and he had to 
grope more by feeling than by sight. 

Once in a while, when the road rose clear of 
the low-growing spruces, he could catch the faint, 
far-zleaming flame of the point lighthouse, but 
most of the way lay In bluckness, while the air 
about him was filled with the scream of the storm 
and the roar of the surf. 

More than once the doctor was sorely tempted 
to turn back, and he growled at the chance that 
had brought him oat, but still he kept on, 
splashing through the miry hollows or stumbling 
over the rocky ledges. His rain-soaked garments 
hung heavily upon his weary body, and the 
water from his cap dripped with steady coldness 
down the back of his neck. 

Once, mistaking his path, he tripped over a 
tree-root and fell forward into a muddy pool. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, wiping the dirty water 
from his mouth and beard, ‘I won’t go another 
step for all the alck boys In Christendom |” 
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Bat still he kept on. The fall broke the glass 
of the lantern and a whiff of wind blew out the 
light, leaving the poor doctor in utter blackness. 
He atopped for an instant, then once more faved 
the storm, this time in darkness unbroken by 
even the dim flame which had served to guide 
him in a feeble way. 

After a conple of hours the rain ceased almost 
as suddenly as it had begun, and when the doctor 
was within a mile or go from the point the 
gusty wind blew the black clouds into rents and 
patches. 

Through the mgged openings the doctor caught 
momentary glimpses of the old moon —only a 
broken bit, but stlll big enough to cast some 
faint light on land and sea and to bring renewed 
courage to the traveller's weary footsteps. 

At last the doctor reached the tiny settlement 
at the point and, drenched and mud-splashed, 
dragged himself to the house of an acquaintance 
whom he knew owned a boat. 

“I must have some rest,” he sald to Captain 
Weeks after he had made known his needs. 
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“Let me sleep for an hour and then we will 
start.’” 

When the doctor walked down to the waiting 
sail-boat, refreshed by his nap, warmed and 
dried, and strengthened by a comfortable break- 
fast, the sun was as shining and the ocean as 
sparkling as if the fury of the night had been 
but a dreain. 

The heavy rain had beaten down the waves, 
the wind had shifted and all was prosperous for 
A speedy voyuge. ‘The small sall-boat danced 
over its ten miles in good time, and it was not 
long before the doctor stepped out onto the little 





beach. 

The island lay bright in the clear Morning alr. 
The men were out in their boats, the women 
busy with their housework, and the doctor en- 
countered no one as he hurried up the winding, 
Tocky way that led to Letty Wright’s and to his 
little patient. As he drew near, it seemed to him 
as if an ominous silence brooded over the Place. 

“I’m afraid it's gone hard with the lad!” he 
thought, and he quickened his footsteps. 

He softly opened the door of the low, unpainted 
house and stepped into the narrow entry. Hear- 
ing no sound he advanced in the direction of 
the kitchen. Letty was standing by the sink, 
languldly wiping dishes. 

Remains of breakfast were still on the table, 
clothing and odds and ends occupied every chalr; 
the floor was unswept, the stove unblacked und 
Tetty's dishevelled figure fitted in well with the 
general disorder. 

“The boy has died,” said the doctor to himself, 
taking in at a glance the untidiness and forlorn- 
ness of everything. 

“Good land !’" exclaimed Letty, throw! 
her dish-towel and aatisioe ¢ pile of oo 
clothes off of a chalr. “Sit right here, doctor. I 
hoped yoo wouldn't start in all that storm.” 

“I'd have gone through twice as much to have 
got here in time,” responded the doctor, his respect 
for the mother’s bereavement softening his usually 
brusque tones. 


Letty seemed embarrassed. “I was awful 
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skeered at first,” said she, “bat it wasn’t for long. 
Sorry you had to come for notaing, doctor !~ 

“Pm sorry for you, Mrs. Wricht) How 
did the little fellow live after he was seized?- 
asked the doctor. 

“Live?” exclaimed Letty. “Well, I guess if 
there’s a live boy on the island it’s my Jimmy! 
You can’t kill him aseasy as that. That preciong 
boy’s down to the cove this blessed minute, catch. 
ing cunners.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the doctor, 
jamping up abruptly in the revulsion of his 
feeling. 

“‘Well, doctor, you'd have been scairt yourself if 
you'd seen him yesterday morning,” whimpered 
Letty. “He did look awful sick. I felt jest like 
licking him when I found out what the matter 
was, Bat there, boys will be boys, and I suppose 
the sooner he gits used to smoking the better it] 
be for his stummick!” Here Letty found herself 
talking to empty air. 

The doctor strode down to the beach, and In 
fifteen minutes the boat had made its way out 
of the tiny harbor and was pointed toward 
Smoothbay. 

“I think the doctor’s a dretfal harsh man,” 
complained Letty to a neighbor who dropped 
in that morning. “I don’t see why be should 
have any feeling because Jimmy got better with- 
out his help! He’s mighty short in his ways, 
too. I don’t believe I'll have him agin. 
say there’s a real nice doctor over to Port Clyde.” 


Mary E. Mrrcgey. 





How I Served My Apprenticeship 
As a Soldier. 


By Major-General Nelson A. Miles. 


ROM my earliest recollections I 
remember hearing my father tell 
how his father and grandfather 
had left their homes at the first 
summons to arms in the great war 
for our independence, and hurried 
to the fields of Lexington, Ben- 
nington and other scenes of strug- 
gle and triumph ; how their ancestors had engaged 
in the numerous campaigns and stirring conflicts 
of tbe French and Indian wars that for many 
generations tested the courage and patriotism of 
the early colonists. i 

My recollection of many of these stories is to 
this day still vivid and inspiring. While they 
chiefly related to deeds of daring and endurance, 
and tended to foster the more rugged virtues, 
still there were not lacking pathetic incidents 
and situations, such as the separation of families 
or their capture or escape, which aroused the 
keenest sympathy of the youthful mind, particu- 
larly toward the women and children who figured 
in these thrilling tales. 

Among the boyish games which I most vividly 
remember, and in which I most delighted, were 
those where I and my companions formed our- 
selves Into bands and miniature regiments, to 
vepresent in the fields and forests of New England 
the battles of our fathers with the Indians, 
“Britishers” and Mexicans. 

Of course, in these mimic encounters, however 
hotly contested, the enemy, whether savage or 
fae” was in the end always put to ignominious 

t. 

My thoughts and tastes at an early age took a 
decided turn toward the military service of my 
country. I meant to be a soldier should opportu- 
nity present itself to me as to my ancestors; but 
when I arrived at a suitable age for the choice of 
8 profession, circumstances over which I had no 
cohtrol led me in another direction. 

Though obliged to adopt a mercantile pursuit, 
my taste and ambition for the military profession 
were not weakened, and I was resolved to join 
the army should the country require the armed 
services of her sons. 





Looking Forward to War. 


During the years of heated political agitation 
preceding our great Civil War some of the wiser 
heads predicted that war must be the outcome of 
Political antagonisms of the time, that an “ire- 
preasible conflict” existed between the principles 
held by the peuple living in different sections of 
the country, and that the diversity of interests 
could not be harmonized, but inust be submitted 
to “the dread arbitrament of the sword.” 

The failure of the various efforts to compromise 
and peacefully arbitrate the contlicting Interests 
made it more and more apparent to the young 
men of that day that their martial services mast 
soon be required. lence, for some time before 
the war I gave much thought to military matters, 
and sought to qualify myself in the military art 
80 that I might be prepared for the day of actual 
conflict. 

Together with a few young men in Boston I 
Placed myself under the tutelage of an oki French 
colonel by the name of Salignac, and all the time 
that T could find available was devoted to the 
study and practice of military drilla, the dutles 
of officers, the discipline and methods of command 
and administration, 

This French Officer was a most thorough soldier 
In all his methods and action, and the corps af 
young men under his instruction grew from @ 
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single small company until it numbered, first and 
last, over three thousand men. In it was schooled 
a very large number of the men who afterward 
became officers of Massachusetts regiments. 

In entering upon a new life at that age, I felt 
(the same embarrassing insignificance as most 
other young men do in finding themselves oocn- 
Pying simply the position of a cog, as it were, in 
the great machinery known as an army organiza- 
tion. 

But I was not without hope of rising In the 
service. In military life the belief amounts to 
an absolute faith that devotion to duty, earnest- 
pess in every requirement, and careful preparw- 
tion and equipment for any duty that may be 
required will in time bring thelr reward. 

Examples of this before the eyes of my con- 
patriots and myself were numerous.. Worth, 
Taylor, Jackson, Harrison, and above all 
Washington, illustrated our past military history, 
while to my mind Abraham Lincoln and Lieut.- 
Gen. Winfield Scott were the two men during 
the early period of the war who towered above 
all others as present exemplars to lofty purpose, 
and military as well as political patriotiam. 


The First Step Downward. 


My own first experience in actual military life 
was quite embarrassing and discouraging, but 
not entirely disheartening. The determination 
to place myself In the service of my country 
surmounted all other considerations, and I was 
resolved to accept the best position offered, bat at 
all events to serve my country in some position, 
however humble. After expending all the prop- 
erty I possessed in the recruiting of a company, 
my first step in military rank, instead of being a 
promotion, was downward. 

My first commission was that of captain, which 
was taken away on what I considered the unjust 
and unreasonable pretence of my youth, and 
given to one older than myself, while I was given 
the rank of first-lieutenant. With that rank I 
went to the war, not perhaps as cheerfully as 1 
should have gone with the higher grade, but with 
undiminished determination to render the best 
service possible. 

Our regiment was assigned to the Army of the 
Potomac, where the great surges of the war 
rolled back and forth for four long years between 
the capitals of the two mighty antagonists. I 
took, as I suppose most young men do, some 
characters as my ideals or exemplars. I have 
already referred to two of them; Gen. E. V. 
Samner was another. 

He was a son of my own native state, a veteran 
of the Mexican War, a man distinguished for 
services on the frontier and on the Pacific coast, 
an ideal field-marshal, imbued with intense 
patriotism, the very soul of honor, a strict disci- 
plinarian and a determined and enterprising 
warrior. He impressed his command with the 
idea that thorough efficiency was the best guar- 
antee for success in action, and that offensive 
fighting was far superior to defensive methods in 
accomplishing-results. 

I have frequently seen this white-haired veteran 
ride along the lines just before a battle opened, 
instructing his commanders to impress it upon 
their troops that ‘‘under no circumstances should 
they be allowed to give an inch of ground to the 
enemy, but on the other hand, that every encounter 
should be followed by an offensive movement and 
rigorous pursuit." 

The value of such discipline to the young and 
impressible is beyond all calculations, and would 
be a most admirable schooling for any young man 
in military or civil life. Subordination, obedience, 
respect for superiors and for law ure all inculcated 
by discipline, and it is only through these qualities 
that large bodies of people, whether armies or 
civil communities, can be governed, and good 

order maintained. 


A High School of Patriotism. 


Military service in an intelligent and patriotic 
army and under a noble commander is a high 
school and university of patriotism, in which the 
coarse of learning comprises a sense of bonor, 
integrity, generosity, courage, and all the highest 
attributes of manhood, whether in war or in 


pence. 

Very much depends upon the circumstances 
and influences under which a young man first 
enters upon a new field of life. It was my good 
fortune to serve at the beginning of my military 
career under able and brave officers, and with as 
heroic a body of men as ever graced the uniform. 
Inthe Second Army Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
they were numbered by the thousands, and the 
general officers in our first engagement were 
Richardson, Sumner, Hooker, Hancock, Howard 
and Barlow, all brave men, all wounded in battle. 
Richardson was killed at the Battle of Antietam. 

My first experience in battle, or what Is called 
“the baptism of fire,” was at the Battleof Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The brigade in which I was an 
officer had not been engaged, although held within 
sound of the battle-field. Yet so much Interested 
was I in the engagement that I requested permis- 
sion to go forward, and went into the action with 
another command. 

I well remember that I was so Intensely in 
earnest that I felt no more trepidation than I have 
felt In being under artillery and Infantry fire a 
hundred times since. 


T have seen some Intelligent, proud-spirited men, 
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who wanted to be brave, turn as white and pale 
ag death, and I have seen many others amid the 
fiercest storm of battle and in the very presence 
of death as immovable and apparently as vold of 
emotion as a bronze statue. 

Timid men are not made brave, nor brave men 
made timid, by experience under fire. But men 
naturally timid may act heroically, for all actuated 
by a high sense of honor and devoted to their 
cause regard their sacred duty more than they 
prize their own lives. 


—+e 
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would do, and that we must get up something | 


picturesque, novel and “startling.” 

“IE it’s to be picturesque,” I said in one of the 
committee meetings, “‘it must be borrowed from 
the byzone times in this valley.” 

Weall remained silent and retlective a moment, 
and then Tom Norcross jumped up in some 
excitement. 

“T have it!” be exclaimed. ‘We'll give them 
a bull-fight!” We were struck almost dumb by 
the brilliancy of the sugyestion, and adopted it by 
a@ unanimous vote. 

But it was one thing to decide to have a bull- 
fight, and another thing to get one up. My 
father told us that we must ‘‘put it through our- 
selves ;" he had no time to superintend it. But 
we must guarantee that no one should be hurt in 
it, and that the animals should neither be killed 
hor cruelly treated. 

We gave the guarantee, and set about organ- 
izing the “fight.” Of course we knew absolutely 
nothing about bull-fights. We had come to the 
valley during the potato period, and knew voth- 
ing, except from books and hearsay, of the wikl 
life of the mountains and the plains. 

Nor could we find any one who had had 
experience in bull-fights. So much time passed 
while we were vainly corresponding with various 
people in the territory, hoping to find some one 
who could direct a bull-fight, that when we at 
last gave up searching and resolved to trust to 
our own resources, we had but three weeks left 
in which to prepare for the event. 

We read all we could find in the books in the 
Cub Creek public library about bull-fighting, and 
then I went down to Cheyenne and studied up 
the subject in the public library there. 

My first proceeding on reaching home was to 
organize all the boys I knew into a corps of 
toreadores, plicadores, chulos, banderillos and 
matadores. Most of the boys wanted to be 
toreadores or matadores, but Tom and I exercised 
our authority, seconded by that of my father, to 
such an extent that we finally filled up the ranks. 

Then we appointed a sub-committea on oos- 
tumes, and called in the assistance of my sister 
Blanche and of Tom’s mother, who had a ‘gift 
for getting up all sorta of fancy dreases. I gave 
them my notes on the subject of bull-fighters’ 
costumes, and they set at work. 

From a model which I obtained in Cheyenne, 
T composed a beautiful announcement of the fight 
in Spanish. At the office of the Cub Creek 
daily Boomer this was converted into a magnifiL 
cent and sufficlently startling poster, which 
proclaimed the fact that on the sixth of October 
a “Corrida de Toros” 





Great Potato Picnic in Cub Creek. I threw in 
all the thrilling terms about splendid cavaliers 
and noble fighting beasts that I could find in the 
Spanish dictionary. 

Everything seemed to be going on swimmingly 
now. One further important requirement in a 
bull-fight had yet, however, to be met. We must 
have some bulls! This was the most difficult task 
of the whole enterprise. But at last we borrowed 
five handsome Texas steers belonging to a ranch- 
man at the head of the creek. 

For our arena, we proposed to have an enclos- 
ure of barbed wire at one aide of the grounds 
where the Potato Picnic was to be held, in such 
a situation that the grand stand, put up for other 
spectacles, would command an excellent view of 
it. An entrance way from outside the groands, 
through a gate at one side of the grand stand, 
and flanked on one aside by that structure and on 
the other by an ordinary board fence, was to be 
constructed. 

It seemed to us that a barbed wire enclosure 
was much better than the ordinary arena of the 
Spanish and Mexican bull-fights, because it 
would enable every one to see plainly what was 
going on, at the same time It provided security 
for the audience. We brought the Texas steers 
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three or four other dry-goods boxes were staked 

Inside the fence and against it. 

As we rushed in, I saw my father in the grand 
stand, looking decidedly nervous. I doffed my 
sombrero in a grand manner to the people in the 
stand as we rode by, and then, coming to a halt, 
saluted the crowd with a harangue in Spanish, 
not a word of which a Spaniard could have undes- 
stood, announcing the beginning of the sport. 

Then we began to chase the steers madly 
around the ring, with wild shouts, all in carefully 
selected Spanish. The steers, with eyes on fire 
and tuils aloft, ran magnificently. 

After some ten or a dozen of these circuits, I 
gave a signal to the chulos and banderillos, who, 
the moment we had passed them, leaped over 
Into the ring and ran for the Inside dry-goods 
boxes, where they began to wave in the air large 
sheets of red cambric. 

Now came the thrilling moment. When the 
steers came around so that the red sheets con- 
fronted them, we expected them to be furious 
and to rush madly at them, whereupon the boys 
were to leap on the boxes and over the fence toa 
place of aafety. This was to be continued until 
the steers or the patience of the andience gave 
out, or the balloon went up. 

3 Bat unfortunately the steers, 
Instead of being filled with fury 
at the sight of the sheets, were 
scared almost to death, They 
tumed about so swiftly that we 
who were on horseback almost 
rode upon them ; but they dodged 
us, raced across the enclosure, 
cdhuddled together with their tails 
to the fence, and confronted as 
with their long horns. Though I 
rode my mare toward them as 
near as she would go—and she 
was disposed to give thema wide 


This was evidently the thing to 
do. I ordered—in plain English, 
this time—two of the banderillos 
to go around and punch the 
steers {rom behind, through the 
barbed wire. Two of the pica- 
dores handed the banderillos 
their lances. 

As soon as the steers were 


. assaulted in the rear, they sprang 


forward with so wild a leap and 
such frightful bellowing that our 


to the town, and put them on short rations to | five horses tured tail and ran frantically around 
make them ferucious. We did not intend to hurt | the ting. They were simply uncontrollable. The 


them. Neither did we mean they should hurt us. 

‘The costumes were to be the principal part of 
our Corrida de Toros; we were to have a sort of 
dress parade around the corral of handsome boys 
on handsome horses and oo foot. The steers were 
to be driven about actively for some time, and a 
good deal of dust kicked up; and finally the 
attention of the people was to be diverted by a 
balloon ascension. We relied upon the novelty 
of the spectacle to please the people, and we 
knew that they would not be pleased by any 
exhibition of cruelty to animals. 

We intended to have a full-dress rehearsal the 
day before the opening of the pienic, but the 
costumes were not quite dune, and all the work- 
men in the town were so actively engaged in 
other branches of labor in preparation for the 
great event that our barbed wire fence had not 
been put up. We were forced to wait for the 
Corrida, itself, to make the acquaintance of our 
turos in the ring. 

The Potato Picnio was certainly an immense 
success. Qn one day, at least ten thousand 
people were present on the grounds. Eloquent 
and stirring speeches had been made; tons of 
Toasted potatoes had been eaten; the bands were 
playing, and the enthusiasm ran high when the 
time appointed for the bull-fight arrived. 

We had been all excitement for hours. Our 
half-starved steers were in a barn-yard near the 
grounds. Five minutes before the time the gate of 
this enclosure was opened, and the five cattle 
were started by the toreadures and picadores for 
the picnic-grounds. 

By reason of my intimate study of the subject, 
1 had been made chief toreador and master of 
ceremonies. I was mounted on my father’s black 
mare. We had one other toreador—Tom Norcross 
—and three picadores; and our costumes, though 
made chlefly of cheap flannel and cambric, were, 
in gnudiness of color at least, a close Imitation of 
those worn by Spanish bull-fighters. 

The cattle proved to be unexpectedly wild. 
One or two of them, touched up by one of 
the picadores, plunged about, fiery-eyed and 
snorting. Sx 

After a good deal of trouble, they were driven 


Into the arena, where they leaped and bellowed, | f 


and we five boys went careering madly in after 
them, amid intense excitement. The chulos, 
banderillog and matadores, on foot of course, 
stood on a large dry-goods box just outside the 
barbed wire fence, exactly opposite the entrance. 


From this point they could leap over the fenca 
Into the arena. 


would be given at the For thelr convenience In making thelr esonpe, 





steers were bellowing and running in every 
direction. The remaining boys in the ring, pale 
with fright, plunged almost headjong over the 
fence to a place of safety. 

Our horses ran, and the cattle ran, each trying 
madly to get away from the other. The audience 
shouted with laughter. I screamed to my men, 
and they screamed back again, but the mad panis 
continued. There was really danger that a 
tragedy might follow. 

In the midst of it, I saw one of the boys 
rushing on his horse out through the lane which 
led to the gate and thus out of the enclogure. 
Some one had prudently opened the gate, and 
the brave picador was taking to flight. After- 
ward I learned that my father had ordered the 
gate opened. 

Another horse and rider lost no time in follow- 
ing the first. He happened to be just ahead 
of me; and in spite of all my efforts to control 
her, my mare went headlong the same way. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, every toreador 
and picador had charged down that lane and out 
of the enclosure; and as we went out, the whole 
herd of steers came bellowing after us. 

Out into the open space surrounding the grounds 
we rushed, with the now maddened toros at our 
heels. We could hear great shouts of laughter 
from within. Rows of faces appeared at the 
top of the grand stand, grinning at us. 

I overhauled Tom Norcross. 

“Tom!” said I, gasping, as my horse plunged, 
—1 was entirely out of breath, and so frightfully 
jolted by the riding that 1 could hardly speak, 
—‘“Tom, where—are—you—going ?” 

“I’m—going—out—of town,” said he, huskily, 
“and I aint—coming—back till—this Great Potato 
Picnic is over!"? 

“So 'm 1!” I gasped. . 

We rode on, all five of us, toreadores 
pleadores, and did not slacken our speed until 
we were well out on the road towanl the 
neighboring town of Slatersville, where we put 
up for the night, after sending a telephone message 
to my father. The last we saw of the steers, 
they were going down the road toward the ranch 
where they belonged at the clumsy trot that 
rightened cattle sometimes take. 

The great Corrida de Toros was over. It 
ended very ingloriously for us. For weeks we 
were the laughing-stock of the town. But the 
Potato Picnic was an immense success. I have 
been told, a thousand times since, that the bull- 
fight was the best thing that day on the pro 
gramme, but this was always emphasized with 
a grin. Epson Kemp. 
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Next Week’s Issue. 


N the next number of the Companion 
Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Stevens 


— 


will tell the story 
of his “APPREN- 
TICESHIP AS A 
SAILOR.” Like Gen- 
eral Miles, who recounts 
his early military life in 
the current Issue, Ad- 
miral Stevens was des- 
tined tv mercantile pur- 
suits; but he was im- 
pelled and enabled to 
follow his father’s pro- 
fession,—for the father 
of Admiral Stevens 
beld, in his day, the highest rank in the United 
States navy. His first commission was dated 


sixty years ago. ae 
¢ in the same number Includes a humorous 
o sketch by Will Allen Dromgoole, 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ‘BUFDAY;’” 
and “AT THE FOOT OF THE CLASS,” by 
Rebeooa Harding Davis. 





GROUP of unusually interesting stories 


RAARKREE 


Current Topics. 


“Cotton factories are the thing in the 
South. They beat skives all hollow.” ‘Thus 
speaks a North Carviina paper. ‘This is good 
morals and good sense. Slavery did not pay, 
ethically or economically. The ‘New South” 
frankly says so. 

The use of slang is largely detennined 
by the local-option principle. A prohibitory law 
would work well in many cases. When slang 
makes its way into verse its objectionable qual 
ities are particularly obvious. Witness the 
following lines in a poem lately published : 


So, beart, brace up, and twang thy quivering strings 
Into new strength. 


The late grotesque performances | 


of Spanish students in Spain, and of American 
students in the United States, were not of serious 
moment They were manifestations of patriotism, 
less the ingredient of good sense. The Yankee 
boys and the Castilian youngsters will know 
more, and ook at extravagant, impulsive demon- 
strations from a different standpoint when they 
are older. Then these acts will be a matter of as 
keen regret to them as they are to thelr elders 
of to-day. 

The office that seeks the man— 
and finds him—is that variously designated as 
road-master or path-master, or by some similar 
term. A millionaire of Massachusetts holds that 
office in the town where he has his country bone. 
In a county of Pennsylvania a man of great 
wealth is supervisor of roads. Governor Seymour 
of New York was path-master in the town of 
Deerfield. These men did not find the office too 
insignificant to be worthy of their best efforts In 
the performance of its duties. Besides doing a 
good service, each has set a valuable example 
of the obligations of citizenship. 


The Turks are accnstumed to say that a 
Turk is a decent man till he becumes an official, 
and then he becomesa samp. One reason for 
this degeneracy is the fact that the government is 
indifferent as to the payment of salaries to its 
Officials. They depend on fees, and few of 
them {ail to hold on to as much money as they 
can when handling government funds. The non- 
Moslem population is fair game for these sharpera. 
The recent massacres must thus have been 
lamented by them, not because of tortures and 
mardera, but becanse the number of available 
victims of extortion has been made smaller. 

In this country there are said to be people who 
were decent until they held office, and who in 
office became extortioners, so far as they dared 
be. The Turks are not the only office-holding 
sinners. 

There is need of a good word for 
designating a road from place to Place exclusively 
for bicyclea. Bicycle-path is the term commonly 
used. ‘There are several reasons why this is pot 
a suitable term. 

In the first place, the word path probably is 
derived from the Greek yerb patein (to walk), 
and means a footway. Seconily, the expreasion 
ls too long; it has four syllables. Thirdly, it is 
clumsy ; it has two accents. Fourthly, it is not 
eaphonic. 

Instead of bicycle-path, the Companton 
respectfully suggests wheelway. This word Is 
analogous {n its formation to driveway. The 
word has not been used in any other sense except 
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by one or two writers incorrectly to designate 
those parts of a wagon-road in which the wheels 
run. Way means the entire road, and not some 
part of it. Wheelway Is better than wheel-ruad 
for the same reason that driveway is better than 


'drive-road. It suggests recreation before utility. 


A strike on the street railways of 
one of our lange cles took place last winter. All 
travel and tmMc stopped. The mob rose Prop- 
erty to a lanze amount was destroyed and several 
lives were Jost. After the diMculty was adjusted 
by a conference, so petty did the points of differ- 
ence appear that an outsider remarked to the 
now pacliied enemies: 

“A quiet talk at first between two or three 
reasonable mon from both skies who wished to 
be Just would have settled this matter In an 
hour.” 

“*Yes,” said one of the committes. “But, after 
all, there is satisfaction in striking a blow for 
your cause.” 

No more vital question is now before the 
nations of the world than whether thelr differ- 
ences shall be left to the decision of reason or 
of force; whether they shall show the temper 
and patience of self-controllel, self-respecting, 
magnanimous men, who represent the higher+ 
civilization, or be governed by the animal indul- 
gence of “striking a blow” — because there is 
“‘gatisfaction in it.” 


——+ 9 e—___. 


AIMLESS EDUCATION. 


If not to some peculiar ond assigned 
Study‘s the specious trifling of the mind, e 
Rg. 
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The Value of Missions. 


The value of Christian missions has been 
aharply challenged of late. The war in China 
was followed by attacks on mission stations and 
the murder of missionaries. ‘The massacres in 
Asia Minor have been attended by the destruction 
of mission property. Several missionaries were 
murdered in Madagascar in the excitements 
following the French conquest of that island. 

It is inconvenient for Christian governments to 
be called on to protect missionaries and their 
property. It requires money, men and ships to 
do it. Why do the missionaries stay where they 
are exposed to peril? When they get into 
trouble, why not call them back, rather than send 
soldiers and war-vessels to protect them? These 
questions are asked frequently, and with not a 
little impatience. 

Furthennore, it is asserted that missionaries 
are often imperfectly fitted for their work ; that 
they are indiscreet in arousing antagonisins 
amonz the people to whom they go; that the 
religious faiths which they try to supplant are 


probably as well adapted to the people who hold | 


them as Christianity would be; and that the 
practical resultg secured by mission work do not 
repay the effort. 

These things are said go frequently by travellers, 


Magazine contributors and newspaper writers | 


that they must make some impression upon the 
public mind, unless pains are taken to present 





the true facts in the case. 

It is no occasion for surprise that in whatever 
remote corner of the globe war breaks out, 
missionaries are found exposed to its perils. 
That is evidence of the conquering spirit of 
Christianity. The Christian religion is not in 
the world to exist side by side with other faiths, 
but to supplant them; not by force, but by 
persuasion and by the superior beauty and purity 
of its teachings. The modern missionary has the 
spirit of St. Paul, and is prepared to take the 
same risks. He Is found in places of peril, 
because it is where savage conditions make life 
Most perilous that he is most needed. 

Some current misapprehensions about mission- 
aries and their work are answered by Secretary 
Smith, of the American Board, in the North 
American Review. Missionaries are picked 
men and women, so carefully sifted that not more 
than one-quarter of those who apply are accepted. 
As a rule, they are graduates of colleges and 
seminaries. They have scholarship, discretion, 
energy, executive capacity and the faculty of 
organization. ‘They do not undertake to disturb 
native institutlons or governments. 

They are not political reformers. Their Purpose 
Is to persuade the people among whom they work 
to become Christians; and to that end they atudy 
native langnages and customs, become familiar 
with the people, talk with them, preach to them, 
make grammars and dictionaries for them, and 
translate the Bible into their languages. 

Such men as Carey, Judeon, Livingstone, 
Jessup, Riggs, Mannington and thelr assoctates 
and successors have made lanze contributions to 
the world’s knowledge of ethnology, philology, 
Geography and other sciences; and they have 
formed the advance guurd of civilimtion and 
commerce, but thelr prime object has been 
Teligions teaching. 

Those who affirm that misaion work Isa failure 
are not familiar with the facts. Modern missions 
are only a century old; yet there are to-day more 
than a million communicants in heathen lands, 
reckoning only Protestant churches. Nearly 
seven hundred thousand pupils are In mission 
schools of all grades, from kindergartens to 
colleges and seminaries. The Bible has been 











translated, In whole or in part, into two any 


and seventy languages. The 


which has taken place in 
Sandwich Islands, the Fijl 
gascar Is a witness fo the pow' 
missions. American Christians 


rk ; 
inillion dollara annually to sustain mission 5 anil ment of 


and more than three thousand young men 


women in our colletes and seminaries are 


personally pledged to enter it. 
A work so strongly established, 
such larye resources and 


Informed criticism or by the 


tourist. 
+ oon— 


WHEN SEEN FROM FAR. 
IH ninall the hedges lle! 
Be etten ot meadow cross the oye! 
A step methinks may pase the stream, 
Bo Little distant dangers . Seu Dui 


—_ oor 


Good Roads. 


of 
There is one especially encouraging feature 

the good-roads movement. It is the activity in 
that direction in regions remote from centres of 


population. 


the 
A convention of delegates representing 

t state of ‘Texas is to be held in Galveston, 
bee In Arkansas a state 


beginning on May 22.. s 
convention was held at Little Rock in Feb 


in which a resolution was adopted recommending 
a constitutional amendment empowering county 
authorities to levy a special tax for carrying on a 
work of general highway improvement. Similar 
steps have been taken in several other states of 


the South and West. 


Another encouraging feature of the movement 
is a general disposition to profit by the experience 
ot other countries—notably of France, which has 
perhaps the finest wagon-roads of any country. 
Good roads are more easily made and kept in 
order there than in most countries, because of 
the scarcity of forest areas, which conserve 
moisture and render somewhat more difficult the 
But it is possible 
and well worth the while to have good roads and 
still preserve the desired areas of natural forest. 
The time is not distant when the neglect of either 
of these important interests will be a matter of 
general public rezret, and will be viewed as a 


keeping of highways in repair. 


public misfortune. 


—————~o-—___ 


The Post-Office. 


No other department of national business 
comes so closely and constantly in contact with 


all the people as the post-office department. 


Every one’s convenience, comfort and business 
Sucvess depend upon the promptness and regu- 


larity of the mail service. 


‘The last report of the Postmaster-General, and 
the debute in the House of Representatives on 
the Post-Oftive Appropriation bill, fwmish some 


information regarding the postal business. 


And, first, if it were considered simply a 
business, it cuuld not be reckoned successful, for 
it is carried on ata loss. Last year the expendi- 
tures exceeded the revenues by nearly ten million 


dollars. 


This exhibit, however, is not so bad as it 
seems. The post-office department does all the 
mail business of Congress and all the depart- 
If all 
official matter paid regular rates, or even the cost 
of transportation, the deficit in postal revenues 


ments of government without charge. 


would disappear. 


Another cause of logs is the low rate charged 
for carrying periolicals. But it was known 
when the rate was established that it would not 
Pay the cost, and it was not the purpose of 
Congress to establish a rate that would make the 
government whole, There are abuses of the 
second-class rate, but it is not easy to deal with 
them without interfering with legitimate publica- 


tlons. 


The magnitude of the postal business appears 
from the fact that nearly four thousand million 
Pleces of stamped paper of all kinds were issued 
to postmasters last year. The department does 
also what is practically an enormous banking 
of money orders, Nearly 
twenty-three million money orders were issued 
in 1895, and the money transferred by this 
means amounted to almost one hundred and 


business in the issue 


seventy million dollurs. 
are about seventy thousand post-oftices. 


All but about thirty-five hundred are fourth-class 
Post-oflicea, doing a small business and yielding 
to the postinasters on the average only abont one 


hundred and fifty dollars a year. Many of these 
Poshnasters receive not more than ten or twelve 
dollara a year. ‘They are paid on the basis of the 
value of stamps cancelled, Up to a business of 
fifty dollars a quarter, a fourth-class postmaster 
recelves the equivalent of all the stamps cancelled 
at his office. As the business Increases, he 
recelvea from forty to sixty per cent. of the 
increased revenue, and when the basiness reaches 
& certain figure, the office becomes one of the 
= and the compensation is fixed accoru- 
ly. 


One feature of the debate in the House of 


Representatives was a persistent effort to ralse 
the compensation of fourth-class 


All amendments of this kind were ruled ont as 


this century in the 


representing 
by such 


not be disposed of by il 
important results, cann et 6 ae 
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Jezislation, and hence out of arkr in ay 
sppropristion bill. Sometimes it is hard to fing 
a man who is willing to take one of the smalics 
fourth-class post-offices, because of the snall pay ; 
bot ordinarily few offices go begging. 

An attempt of | leueeeuiin eee 

of the appropriation € 
SE aa mncextoces baler bien was or 
responded to by the post-office committee. 
purpose was to permit the consolidation of sman 
offices with larger ones, a change which wag 
pected to diminish expenses, increase efficiency 
te pe RE civil service reform. 

The experiment in rural free delivery will by 
altogether suspended for the present The Post. 
master-General was 80 dissatisfied with results in 
the villages where the experiment had been tried, 
that he did not spend the money appropriated for 
this purpose last year, and did not ask for an 
appropriation this year. 

The appropriations for special mail facilities, 
free delivery and the electric-car service in cities 
were criticised on the ground that the tend. 
was to do everything for the cities, and to ignore 
the country. On the other hand, it was armed 
that fast mails and regular deliveries benefit sma} 
places as well as large; and that the thirty-five 
hundred post-offices of the first three classes 
actually furnish nearly four-fifths of the whole 
posta] revenue, so that it is not Unjust that they 
ahould be well accommodated. 
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The Lion’s Share. 


A well-dressed, respectable -looking man—we 
will not mention his nationality,—travelling with 
his wife in a remote quarter of England, was 
delayed by defective railway service, and was 
unable to reach bis destination until ten o'clock In 
the evening. He had left the railway train ata 
small station where there was no restaurant, and 
had hired a coach to carry him with his wife and 
his baggage to the little village where he was to 
spend the night. 

When the travellers drew up at the old-fashioned 
inn in the village street they were very weary and 
faint with hunger. They had eaten nothing since 
their early breakfast. 

As soon as the rooms had been engaged and the 
baggage properly stowed, the husband sent for the 
portly landlord and sald: 

“We are the hungriest palr you ever saw. We 
have lost our train connections, and been delayed 
at stations where food was not served. For this 
reason we have had neither luncheon nor dinner. 
Now you must do your best for us. We wanta 
hearty supper.” 

The landlord murmured that It was very late, 
and he had not been expecting any one to arrive, 
but that he would go down and talk with the cook. 
He returned in ten minutes with a troubled face. 

“You have taken us by surprise,” he said with an 
apologetic air. ‘The market stalls are closed and 
nothing can be had in the shops at this hour. This 
is only a modest, quiet country Ino. I bave been 
talking with the cook and find that the pantries 
are quite empty.” 

“Have you no meat?” asked the anxious hus- 
band in a tone of Irritation. 

“I regret to say,” answered the fandlord, “that 
there Is only one mutton-chop In the house, but I 
think that ts a good-sized one,” 

The husband glanced at his wife and then stared 
at the landlord. 

“What is my wife to have?” he asked grimly, 
after an awkward pause. 

The matter-of-fact way in which this lord of 
creation appropriated for his exclusive use the 
only chop, revealed his idea of the relations of the 
sexes. The stronger half of the family was to be 
served first, whatever might be the necessities of 
the weaker half. 

Of course, the affectionate wife protested that 
she was not very hungry and would be satisfied 
with @ little toast and tea, as she needed sleep 
more than anything else, 

The brute ate the chop and grumbled when be 
finished it because his hunger was not satisfied. 

This true Incident makes a very unsatisfactory 
study of the kind of marital chivalry that is some- 
times found fn this closing decade of the nineteenth 
century. 





Queerly Named. 


The quaintness of the Puritan names of plety— 
not Bible names, but words or phrases of religious 
{mport—has long been recognized. In the days of 
Cromwell, contemporary jokes were rife among 
the “Malignants,” In which such worthy Round 
heads as “Fight-the -yood-fight-of faith Jones,” 
“Help -from-on - High Robbins,” and “Falut- oot 
Pilsbery,” figured prominently, and were treated 
with scant respect. The names themselves were 
not burlesqued. They were so queer It would 
have been dificult to do so, 

The longest and strangest of the combinations 
In use In Old England did not, fortunately, ever 
become popular In New England. Nevertheless 
the American colonies had their share. Our owD 
Doctor Holmes has recognized this In his ballad 
of Puritan times, beginning with the father’s 
Invitation to his little son: 


“Come hither, God-be-Glorified, and sit upon my knee.” 


And It was in a much later period than the colo- 
nial, that @ worthy person flourished, commonly 
known as Tribby Clap, but whose whole naine was 
Through-rmuch-tribulation-we-enter- Into- the- king- 
dom-of-Heaven Clap. The brief surname follows 
Its lengthy prefix as Surprisingly as a clap of 
thunder, 

But, apart from the rarer and longer combina- 
tion names, aby one reading much among old town 
records, or expert In antiquarlan lore, Is sure to 
come across names odd enough to make him pauss 
to wonder whether the ancestors who bestowed 
them were so singularly sober-minded as to be 
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without the sense of humor, or so excessively 
humorous as to name thelr children In jest. 

Some of the names read remarkably like puns. 
For Instance, one of a group of her ancestresses to 
whom Mrs. Allce Morse Earle tledicates a recent 
book on Colonial Dames and Goodiclvea 1s Mistress 
“Silence Heard.” One wonders whether Goodman 
and Goodlwife Mleard noticed the cffect of this 
conjunction when they named their baby, or did 
they do It on purpose ? 

Here are a few other names of the same kind, 
all duly recorded among the births and deaths, 
wills and land transfers of a few little New Eng- 
land towns: 

“Walt Long.” “Temperance Waters,” “Righteous 
Hope,” “Lovey Sweet," “Submit Willing,” and | 
“Thankful Mart.” 

“Expect Little’ of one village list offsota “Hope 
Mutch” of another. “Lively Smart” should cer- 
tainly have been a forward child, but he dled in 
infancy. One poor little girl, at least, we may be 
sure was named in [gnorance by her parents, who 
were peaceable and respected people, though It ts, 
bard to imagine how they could have failed to per- | 
celve the bloodthirsty significance of her Christian 
dame when united with her surname. She was 
ehristened “Desire Gore!" 

Notwithstanding her forbidding appellation, a 
young man was found bold enough to ask her to 
change {t,and she has to-day numerous descend- 
ants whose desires are not gory, but it is quite 
true that none of them Is named for her great- 
great-grandmother. 
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“SO VERY UNIMPORTANT.” 


“There ts nothing of our own—not even the 
button at the back of our shirt-collar—so treach- 
erous as our memory,” writes James Payn, in his 
Gleams of Memory. The humorous novelist con- 
fesses that though he never can recall a date, not 
even his own birthday, yet many futile, ridiculous 
things abide In hls memory. 

For Instance, he can remember but two Items, 
and those ludicrous, regarding bis first private 
tutor. One ts bis name, Thyno. which he supposed 
was given to him on account of his lank and lean 
appearance. The other Is that he was half-starved; | 
for. on being asked to breakfast, he cut off that | 
projecting foot of the bacon which no one eats, | 
along with the usual slice, and devoured {t with | 
apparent relish. 

Mr. Payn tells a story illustrative of how dav- 
gerous it is to reproach a person whose meniory 
lets slip important things, but retains those that 
are unimportant. 

A tutor of a college. more remarkable for his 
satire (han his urbanity, asked some questions of | 
the treasurer, to which the latter replied rather | 
petulaatly: 

“How should I know? 
everything.” 

“No,” replied the tutor, softly, “but this is so 
very unimportant.” 

Several years after the tutor was appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek. He had the impression 
that be could hold both posts, and did so for some 
lime, till [t was discovered that it was illegal. The 
fact was “ferreted out” by the treasurer, who 
blandly remarked that {t was just one of those 
“unimportant” matters that suited his capacity, | 
and compelled him to give up one position. The | 
tutor’s retentiveness of “unimportant” facts cost 
him a thousand pounds a year. 


One can’t remember 


oo 


GRANT'S INDIFFERENCE. 


General Sherman, illustrating the difference 
between his own mental and moral make-up and 
General Grant's, said: 

“Wheu I have arranged ny plans and made my 
dispositions for a battle, I am anxious about what 
the euemy may be doing on the other side of the 
hills, But Grant, after he bas made his arrange- 
ment, don’t care a picayune for what the other 
side is dojug.” 

A story, told by Senator Jones of Nevada, and 
reported in Mr. Willard’s “Half a Century with 
Judges and Lawyers,” shows General Grant as 
self-reliant In private life as lhe was in military. 

The general, while walking out in the suburbs of 
Washington, frequently met a butcher driving a 
horse to which he took a strong liking. After 
much negotiation he bought the animal, and had 
it taken to his stable, where one day Senators 
Conkling and Jones were Invited to look at the 
pew purchase. 

“Well, gentlemen, how do you like the horse?” 
asked Grant, after the animal had been inspected. 

“How much did you give for him, Mr. President?’ 
asked Conkling. 

“Four buodred dollars.” 

“I'd rather have the four hundred dollars than 
the horse,” rejoined Conkling. 

“That's what the butcher thought," coolly 
remarked Grant. puffing out a cloud of smoke. 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Any one,” writes Mr. Arthur, In Aangaroo and 
Kauri, “who has seen the busy ants In Australia 
going In myriads to and [rom thelr work will 
realize what an apt simile this was."’ 





A SCOTCH COLLIE. 


John Todd, a Scotch shepherd, had a good collie, 
for which he had refused forty pounds, as the dog 
was worth more than that w a “herd,” seelng he 
did the herder’s work for him. Robert L. Steven- 
son, in an essay on the “Pastoral,” tolla how It 
happened that John recelved such a liberal offer 
for the collle, 


Jobn had bought some sheep In Edinburgh, and 


ban their way out, the road being crowded, two 


were lost. This was a reproach to John and a slur 
on the dog, and both were alive to thelr misfortune, 
Word came aller some days that a farmer about 
Braid had found a pale of sheep, and thither went 
John and the dog to ask for reatltuulon, 

Bot the farmer was a hard man, and stood upou 
his rights, "“Ilow were thoy marked?" ho asked. 
AsJobu had bought rat and left from many 
Hers, he had no notlon of the marks. 

“Very well.” said the farmer; “then it's only 
right that I shouhl keep them.” 

“Well.” sald John, ia a fact that LT canna tell 
ate sheep; but ifmy dog can, will ye lot ine have 
Uneme” 

The farmer was honest as well as hard, and 
besides | dare say he had Ute fear of the ordeal; 
so he had all the sheep upon his farm driven Into 
one Larne park, and turned John’s dog into their 
mids 

That halry man of business knew his errand 
well, He knew that John had bought two sheep 
and he had looked on while the purchase was 
made and (to thelr shame) had lost them about 
Boroughinulrhead. Without pause or blunder he 
singled out, first one and then another, the two 
walls. If was that afternoon the forty pounds 
were offered and refused. 


w 








“SAY YOU FORGIVE MEI” 


A story fs told by the /adependent about the late 
Rev. William M. Taylor, of New York, which 
Ulustrates how heartily he obeyed the Master’s 
words, “Be reconciled to thy brother.” 


It ia well kuown that he was a thoroughly con- 
servative man li all hls theological views. At one 
of the meetings of the Manhattan Association 
younger ministerial brother had read a paper in 
which certain vlews of Inspiration were expressed 
that did not at all meet his approval, and he sald 
so in very emphatic and not wholly courteous 
language. 

Iminediately after the session came to a close. 
Doctor Taylor was asked to pray, which he 
did. Asx soon as he had finished his prayer he 
hurrled as replat as he could to catch the brother 
whoro he had erfticlsed, and grasping him by the 
hand, suid: iy 

vr bey your pardon for what I sald; I beg your 
pardon for speaking as harshly as [ did.” 

The brother was startled, perhaps a little con- 
fused, and begun to say that he had taken no 





offence. 
“But Say you forgive me! Say you forgive me!" 
sald Doctor Taylor. The assurance was given, 


and Doctor Taylor's conscience and heart were 
relleved. 


QUICKLY AMERICANIZED. 


A county superintendent of schools In north. | 
western Minnesota, where a fourth of a township 
ls a school district, relates a peculiar Incident. ! 
On a tour of inspection he found one schoal district 
that had only one family living in it, and the head ; 
of that family was a homesteader who was not! 
required to pay taxes. ' 
school director of that district. 


The other lands in the district were owned by 
speculators who lived In St. Paul and elsewhere, | 
aud paid the taxes. | 

The wife of the homesteader was drawing frow | 
the county forty dollars per month ay sechool- 
teacher, and her only p | 
children. Belong asked who appointed her, she | 
replied, “The school director,” and being asked | 
who he was, she replied, “My husband.” 

The husband and wife, school director and school- | 
teacher, were Norwegians, and yet there are 
persons who think that foreigners do not “cateh 
op Ww our systems” as rapidly as they should. 


IN AT TEN. 
The Viennese take thelr pleasure us regularly as 


hess, nor keep very late hours. A correspondent 
of the New York Tridune explains why they come 
home early: 


One thing, perhaps, which helps to keep the 
young Viennese of moderate means and economlea| 
tulud regular in his evening hours Is the fact that 
he inust pay to get into his own rooms after ten 
o'clock. 

Vienna Is one vast system of apartment houses, 
and a house-master Is In charge of each one. At 
ten o'clock he locks the front door, and any one 
desiring to get In after that hour must pay him, and 
the old resident has no more right to a key than 
the bird of passuge. The house-master Is tw 
respecter of persona 

Several times we have raced home to outwit him, 
and once 80 narrow was our escape that we met 
him fn the hall, key In hand. The chagrined 
expression on bis face made us happy all the way 





“Put him back Into the stall, John.” 
=——  —— 


“LIKE AN ANT-BED.” 


A countryman, ou bis first visit to a large city, 
was sbown over the markets. “Where do you find 
enough people to eat all this stuff?’ was his 
exclamation of surprise. 

His companion then led Lim through several 
thronged streets. “How do you manage to feed 
all these men, women and children?” asked the 
puzzled man. 

But an Australian aboriginal used a more striking 
expression to Indicate bis amuzement at the busy 
throngs of London. He had been bronght to 
England by a squatter from Queensland, who took 
him to London on a very busy day. Crowds were 
passing to and from the exchange and banks, and 
the squatter and his charge were obliged to walt 
to cross the street. 

“Jacky,” sald the squatter, “what do you think 
of this place?” 

“Why, master, It Is lke au ant-bed!” exclaimed 
the surprised black. 


up-stairs. 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


Under the “Terror,” In France, people learned 
to be excessively cautious In all they said, and still 
more cautious in what they wrote. 


An old letter !s sald to be In existence of the 
revolutionary period, in which the author had st 
first written to a friend, “I write under the relgn 
of a great emotion." 

Then, Spparently roflecting that it was dangerons 
to speak of “relgns” at such an epoch, he amended 
the sentence thus: 


“I write under the republic of a great emotion.” 


THE COINAGE QUESTION. 
The Washington Star satirizes a somewhat 
humerous class in the following Imagined dialogue: 


“Hiram,” said Mrs. Corntassel, “which kind o' 
money do you favor?” 





“Well, Mandy,” replied the old gentleman, “ter 
tell ye the truth, I kinder hate ter express any 
opluton. I’ve seen a lot o’ follers ait down an’ | 


worry ‘bout makin’ a ch’ice, an’ the fus’ thing 


they, 
knew they didu’ bev pone of neither kind.” | 





He was of course the: 
if 


ipily were her own two | 


they do their meals; but they do not neglect busi- | f 
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Coughs and Colda. Those whoare suffering from 
Cougha, Hoarsencas or any Throat trouble, shoold try 
“Bruen's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used atall 


Tailor-Made ~ 





Umes with perfect eafety. Sold only In boxes. (Ade. 

cuecrnicry earens. (CLOTHING 
Me. 1. How to Make a Dynamo. Price Bach, 10¢. 
Rect Hew Be an leer eter, ausren wus oo at Ready-Made Prices. 


2 Mioutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 


Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
Bpoon to make healthful 
and refresbing drinks the 
moment tt touches water. 
Rample by mall, 10 cents, 
‘The MANDY TABLET CO., 108¢h 5. Prent AL, Phlledelphia, Pa. 


Every one wants at least one suit of 
clothes made especially for nice wear, 
from samples of his own selection. 

We offer suits to order from $16.00 
to $25.00. Trousers from $4.00 to $7.00. 
Overcoats, silk-lined, $18.00. 

We guarantee garments to wear satis- 
factorily one year. 

Mail Orders executed to perfection, 
by our simple guide for self-measurement. 

Free! Samples, Fashion Review, 
Tape, etc., mailed anywhere, on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway and 9th St., New York. 
Largest and Most Klegant Tailoring Establishment tz America. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 





As an Introduction to ‘Youth's Companion" 
readera I offer for the next 30 days an Extraor- 
dinary Bargalo in 


Children’s Soolma Kid 


Patent Leather-Tipped 


Spring Heel Shoes 


in Button and Lace. 
Sizes 6 to 10% - 90c. 


Suesttte2 - - $1.00. 
Widths A,B,C, D, 

Every pair warranted to be made of 
solid leather throughout; do not con- 
tain one particle of shoddy, and equill 
for wear to those sold elsewhere at 
81.1 to $2.00 per pair. 

Mail Orders receive 
M iitustrated Catalogue 

application, 
CAUTION — Having po agencies or 

branch stores my shoes can only be 
purchased at my establishment. 


CAMMEYER, 
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Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 


attenti 
fated PREB on 





J. 
@th Avenue, Corner 20th Street, New York.|for Over a quarter of a century. 
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PLL LILLE 
CEYLON) PURE TEA 
AND a 
INDIA. Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 
SSS SSS SSS LLL The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- 


cently petitioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the 
Standard might be RAISED by shutting out “cheap” and artificially‘ colored trash.” They 
urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission). 
But these gentlemen know, that, setling aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they 
can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. - 


should take note that THESE teas are the most economical 

TEA DRINKERS because only half the quantity is required. Avold cheap trash.” 

Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. Allother good grocers do 

Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893— 4} million lbs.; 
1894 — $3 million Ihs.; 1895-9 million lbs. Americans are evidently discriminating. 
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Prize 


WALL PAPER 


We will mail you Senipies free of our Prize Patterns, 
1896 Series, together with our guide, ‘‘How to Paper, 
and Economy in Home Decoration.” If you will send 
s a description of the different rooms you have to 
paper, and what they are used for, we will carefully FY 
select the putterns and colorings most suitable, AS 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the most 
artistic and delicately colored papers in the mar= 


ket, and are better made than those of any 
other manufacturer. 
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Prices 10 cents «4 up per roll. 


The New York World says: “None so 
beautiful, so perfect or offered so cheap.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: * They will be 
in great demand by people of artistic taste." 

Over 2,000,000 rolls of other paper carried 
in stock. Prices marked in plain figures on 
each sample. 


3 cents «4 up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 


_Send to us for samples and you will posi- 
tively pet the latest colorings and designs to 
select from. 
























AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each 
town, who can furnish good references, to sell from our 
large sample books on commission and to whom we can 
refer all requests for samples in their vicinity, Experience 
not necessary. Agents’ outfit, complete, $1.00, 


Prices and Samples are our best Argument. 


Write to nearest address. 
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143-148 WABASE AVE, 
CHICAGO. 
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A Song of the ‘Cycle. 


if hi beyond Aladdin's dreaming, 
The tebe ny bepond A whoag hub ta wound 
All roads, although they reach the world arouud,— 
O’er western plains or Orient dosorts gleaming! 


kein, from which cach day mnravel 
TRhh etsy ta, such witching Mahte, euch Jo} 
Of bounding blood, of glad cacape from uolse— 
Buch ventures, beggaring oll Crusce’s travel! 


aa lf some mighty necromancer, 
me King’s paste please his lady’s whim, 
Instillod such virtue Ina rubber rim, 
Aud brought It forth as bla triumphant answee, 


heresoe'er Its shining spokes are fleeting, 
ret Denente sprini npwant om its tread, 
and eyes grow bright, and checks all roey 
Responsive to the heart's evatatt: beating, 


X alike in healthful feeling 
Thus oath and Jd, whe tn: 4 


their pat 
Crown thie rare pro 


et of our century's » tia 
Aed sing the health, the , the grace of wheeling 
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“Right With God.” 


Not long agu a business firm in the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., received the following note. 
We quote it entire, omitting only the name of 
the firm to whom it was sent: 


About the year 1855 a palr of gloves worth 
twenty-five cents were stolen off a dry-goods 
counter in Fulton S$ where the dry-goods 

used to be. We have been many 
ti dat did not know how to make It right. 
to make restitution now as far as we 


ing poor and sick dry. 1s sa ei A 
and you are willing, will you please put it into 
that, that the rightful owner may be blessed of 
God in it— From one who desires to be right 
with God 

It was a slight theft; but it was a wrong act, 
and the conscience that was so sensitive as, 
after many years, to make public restitution, 
could be depended upon as a moral guide in the 
temptations of life that might follow. A man 
with soch a consolence could be trusted. 

A similar case came within the personal 
knowledge of the writer. A young man kelft 
college and went into the ministry. While in 
college he had been the ordinary student, simply 
mediocre in scholarship as well as in conduct. 
Eight years after his graduation be sent a note 
to a classmate who was occupying a chair of 
instroction in his alma mater. It ran thus: 


My Dear FetLow.— When | was a Fresh- 
man a kt of us went over to Dash’s cider-mill. 
There I dipped a straw in the bunz-hole of one 
of the a on gp gee ali _— —-% : 
wanted, wen without paying for 
enclose a dollar bill. Will you please go over 


there at SS ee baton 
Dash, and tell’ hin i ve never felt easy about 
it anti] now. 

A few of his acquaintances made fun of this 
seemingly Quixutic act of restitution, but most of 


It is easy to imazine a wrong too alight to be 
Doticed by our neighbor. Can you imagine one 
too insignificant to be noticed by God? 


—————~¢-____ 


Courteous. 


A young lady spending a rainy evening at the 
hoase of an old gentleman, wanted a cab to take 
ber home. Her host started off to fetch the cab. 
“Do let the maid go,” eaid ahe. ‘My dear, the 
maid ts also a woman,” was the grave reply. 

The man was the late George Higinbotham, 
Chief Justice of Victoria. His courtesy toward 
women was regardless of rank or personal 
attractiveness. He would take off his hat to his 
cook, and bow to her as graciously as though she 
were a duchess. 

A man was trying to lead a heavy draught 
borse along the street. The animal refused to be 
led, and then the man made several ineffectual 
attempts to mount the refractory creature. At 


The nmn put his foot in the hand and mounted 
upuo the borse’s back. The chief justice passed 
oo quietly; but to an observer the kindly deed 
recalled the words of the Master: “Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

His courtesy made his manners good, but it did 
hot soften his sense of justice. A lawyer tells 
this anecdote : 

“I had once to appear before him in chanf>ers 
on behalf of a charming client who hal some 
property, but would not pay her debts The 
case was heard in his own room, and he was 
courtesy itself, He stood when she entered. I 
think she dropped her handkerchief, and he left 
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his seat to pick it up. Nothing could be gentler 
than his sini and [ was congratulating 
myself on an easy victory; but when the facts 
were heard, the decision came that my client 
must pay or spend six months in prison.” 


— ee 


An Eloquent Address. 


The subject of the protection of American 
missionaries In Turkey was under discuasion In 
the United States Senate recently, and In the 
course of the debate Mr. Frye, of Matue, delivered 
@ brief apecch which was ao effective a pleco of 
impromptu eloquence as to be worth every Amer 
cat's reading, Schoolboys might well adopt It as 
aw declamation, and all readers, old and young 
alike, will And themselves atirred by Ils patriotic 
appeal, Lot us hope that the United States tuty 
never fall behind Kngland’s examplo In protecting 
Amertean ollzens wherever they may be, or who- 
ever may seok to outrago them, We subjoln an 
extract from Senator Frye's speech: 


. President: Tthink that ono of the grandest 
nfs in all the history of Great ritalin Is that 
sho does protect her subjects everywhere, any- 
where, and under all cleeuniatances, 1 do not 
wonder that « British subject loves his country. 
This Uttle Inotdent, with wh ch you aro all familar, 
{sa Marvellous Ulustration of the protection which 
Great Britain gives to her subjects; 

Tho King of Abyssinia took a Brithsh subject 
named Cameron, about twenty years ago, curried 
bim up wo the fortress of Magdala, on the helghts 
of a rocky mountaln, and pul him into a dungeon, 
without canse assigned, It took six months for 
Great Britaln to And thatout Then Great Britain 
demanded his Immediate release. King Theodore 
refused the release. 

In less than ten days after that refusal was 
recelved ten thousand British soldiers, including 
Ave thousand Sepoys, were on board ships of war, 
and were sailing down the coast. hen they 
had disembarked, they were marched across that 
terrible country, a distance of seven hundred 
miles, under a burning sun, up the mountain, up to 
the very heights in frout of the frowning dungeon; 
then gave battle, battered down the fron gules o 
the stone walls, reached down Into the dungeon, 
and N{ted out of it that one British subject, King 
Theodore killing himself with his own pistol. 

Then they carried him down the mountain, 
across the Land. put him on board a white-winged 
ship and sped him to his home in safety. That 
cost Great Britain twenty-five million dollars, and 
made General Napicr Lord Napier of Magdala, 

That was a great thing for a great country to do— 
acouutry that has an eye that can see all ucross the 
ocean, allacross the land, away up to the mountain 
heights, and away down to the darksome dun, eon, 
one subject of hers out of her thirty-eight milllons 
of people, and then has an arm strong enongh and 
fong enough to stretch across the same ocean, 
across the same lands, up the same mountain 
heights, down to the same dungeon, and then lift 
him out and carry him to his own country and 
friends. 

In God’s name, who would not die for a country 
that will do that? 


<4 - 


Bravely Done. 


“That is one of the bravest men I ever knew,” 
said General Rosecrans to James RK. Gtlmore 
(Edmund Kirke) as luspector-General Ducat left 
the room where the two gentlemen were convers- 
ing. “I saw him once,” continued the general, 
“coolly face almost certalu death to perform a 
duty. Three men had fallen before his eyes, and 
he had to run the gauntlet of a thousand muskets; 
but he did It” Mr. Gilmore relates the circum- 
stances, In the Louisville CourierJournal. 


It was at the battle of Luka, where Rosecrans, 
with only twenty-eight hundred men actually 
engaged, was Hehting a Confederate force of eleven 
thousand, holding a chosen and very strong posi- 
ton. Ducat, in riding up to the general, tad 
observed a regimeut of General Stanley's division 
about to be enveloped and overpowered by a much 
larger force. 

Ride on and warn Stanley at once,” sald 
Rosecrans, An acre of fire, swept with bullets, 
lay betweew them and the menaced regiment. 
Ducat glanced at it and sald: 

“General, | have a wife and children.” 

“You knew that when you came here?’ sald 
Rosecrans, coolly. 

“Cll go, sir,” sald Ducat, moving his horse 
forward after his momentary hesitation. 

“Stay a moment. We must make sure of this,” 
sald Rosecrans. He thought a thousand lives of 
More value than four, 30, hastily writing some 
despatches on the pommel of his saddle, he gave 
one Ww cach of three orderlies, and sent them off at 
intervals of about sixty yards over the bullet-swept 

eld. 

Then he looked at Ducat, who had seen ever 
one of them fall lifeless, or desperately wounded, 
Without a word, Ducat plunged into the fire, and 
wonderful to tell, he ran the gauntlet In salety. and 
with his clothes torn by minlé balls, and his horse 
reeling from a mortal wound, he got to Stanley, 
and saved the regiment, The orderlles found thelr 
graves on that acre of fire. 








——<-9o—__ 


_Cat-and-Dog Friendship. 


A curtous event In cutand-log life, In which a 
hen was also associated, is described by a corre- 
spondeut of the London Spectator. 


In the back-kitchen premises of an old manor- 
house, ainougst launpers und such odds und ends, 
aw cat bad w litter of kittens. They were all 
removed but oue, and ay the mother was frequently 
absent, a hen began laying cue ina hatuper close 
by. For a Ume all went well, the leu sitting on 
her eggs and the cat nursing the kitten within a 
few bow yes of each other. 

The brood were hatched out, and almost at the 
same time the old cat disappeared. The chickens 
were allowed to run about on the floor for the sake 
of the warmth from a neighbouring chiinney, and 
the kitten was fed with a saucer of milk in the 
same place, both feeding together frequently out 
of the same dish. 

The hen used bo try lo Induce the kitten to eat 
meal like the chicks, calllug to it and deposiung 
Meces under Its nose tu the most amusing way. 

hen she would do all in her power to induce the 
kitten to come, Ike ber chicks, under her wings. 
The result was nathing but a series of squalls 
from the kitten, which led to its heling: peomoted 
from the back to the front kitehen, w 
reared uotil It was Frown up: 

At this Ume a young terrier was introduced Into 
the circle, and after many back-risings and much 
bad language ou pussy’s part, they settled down 
amicably and romped about the floor in fine style, 

Eventually the terrier became an Inveterate 
rabbit-poacher,—killing young rabbits and bringing 
them home,—a proceet ne to which the cat gave an 
intelligent curtosity, and then a passive and purring 
approval; and nally, ber own instincts having | 


re it waa 





AS 
/ 


COMPANION. 


asserted themeelves. ashe went off with the dog, 
In the woods, ‘ 
Sunting Ie keener reyrarteil them ms potting “simi 
ous,’ beliig fou 
pou and wearers of adjacent places ming oa 
that the, fale were constantly seen huntog 
helr beats, 

won ono occasion TL saw them m aelt bunting & 
short hedge down systematically, the dog ee 
alde, the cat on the other; and on comlug ne ay 
open gatowny a haro was put out of ler Om, a 
bounding throngh the opeu gate, was woe ats. 
The dog tollowed, IL be camo through the gi 
way, where he atood looklig after the hares ane 
the eat Jolniig lin, they apparently dealited \ w ‘| 
too big or too fast lo le succeas{iully chased, an 
an resid! the hedge-hunting, cach taking Its own 
alde aa before, 

They frequently returned home covered with 
mud, tod pussy's claws with fur, and would 14 
together In front of the fire; the catoften OOM 
down the dog, Hoking bin and rubblog him dry, 
aud the dog ‘getting up and turning over the 
ungroomed aide to he Aniahed, 

his curfous friendship went on for alx months 

or more, Ul the doy had te be kept In durance vile 
to anvo him from traps and destruction. The cat 
nothing daunted, went on with her poaching unt 
one day ahe met her fate Ina trap, and so brought 
her course to an end. 


————-e +__—_ 


The Two Tides. 


Ina vast tidal-wave of roar Mahe 
he Morning breaks on the receding ahore, 

Where sounds the awelling, mullitudinous roar 

Of Life aud Labor rising tu thelr might; 

While, far behind, with scintillant apecka of white— 
Drowning the tumult which it decpens o'er— 
In earth-long curvaturo, rolla evermore 

Tho black and silent avalanche of Night. 


O thou of selfish power and fortune proud, 
The world revolves. The night shall overshroud 
Ita faco, unahadowed though Jt be with cloud. 
O thou from whose and Iife all light seema gone, 
Beyond the black horizon Ilne the Dawn 
In rosy tide comes rolling awiftly on. 


EvDWARD Payson JACKSON. 
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An Electrical Fancy. 


The astonishing progress of electrical science !3 
neatly satirized by » Parisian paper, which Imag- 
Ines Mr. Edison, In his laboratory, hearlng the 
news of a declaration of war between Great Britain 
and the United States. A young man, his assistant, 
rushes In, pale and out of breath, and exclaims to 
the great electrician: 


“O master, war is declared! It fs terrible!” 

“Al! suys the master, ‘War declared, eli? 
And where fs the British army at this moment?” 

“Embarking, sir.” 

“Embarking where?” 

“At Liverpool.” 

“At Liverpool — yes. Now, my frieud, woulu 
you please joln the ends of those two wires hanging 
there agalust the wall?) That's right. Now bring 
them to me. Good! And be klud enough to press 
that button.” 

The assistant, wondering and half-amused, 
presses the button. | 

“Very well,” says the joventor, “Now do you! 
know what Is taking place at Liverpool?” 

“The British army Is cmitar king, sir.” 

The Inventor pulls out his wateh and Flances at 
ihe Hine: “There ts no Britlsh army,” he says, 
coolly. 

“What?” screams the assistant. 

“When you touched that button you destroyed it” 

“Ob, this Is felghtfal!” 

“Lt ds not frightful at all. It Is selence. Now 
every time that a Iritlsh expedition embarks at 
any port, please come aud tell ine at once. Ten 
seconds afterward it will simply be out of exist 
ence, that’s all. 

“There doesn't seem to be avy reason why 
America should be afraid of {ts enemies after this, 
sir.” 

“Tam inclined to belleve you,” says the master, 
smiling pightly, “But in order to avert future 
trouble, [ think it would be best to destroy England 
altogether.” 

“To- to destroy England, sir —” 

“Kindly touch button number four there.” 

The assistant touches It. The inventor counts ten. 

“— eight, nine, ten—it Is all over. There 1s no 
More England!” 

“Ob! oh!" screams the young man. 

“Now we can go on quietly with our work,” says 
the master. “Aud if we should ever be at war 
with any other nation, you have only to notify me. 
T have an electric button connecting with every 
foreign country whieh will destroy it when presse. 
In ten minutes I could destro every country In 
the world, the United States included, Be careful, 
now, that you dou't touch any of those buttons 
accidentally—you might do a lot of damage!” 

















—~o-o—___ 


Ready For His Opportunity. 


Never was a better story told of being ready to 
selze an opportunity than that of the Pilot on the 
New York ferry-boat, as related in Harper's 
Round Table. The pilot was at one time a 
bootblack, and often crossed to the other side on 
the bouts. It was his delight to watch the pilot and 
engineer at work. Particularly was he fascinated 
by the engineer’s inanceuvres in getting the boat 
Into the slp, and this interest on his part stood 
him Iu good stead at one time. 

We were unusually « 
the trip when my stokeoe prob yay 


both gangways runniug pastel 4 ace, 
choked up with hurses'and wagon eee tog 

Most of the drivers had gone forward, and 1 sat 
ln my usual place on the ledge at the englne-room 
door sloue. Bang! the first bell sound 


lot, on 


her to half speed, and I glanced Mnine Weert | 


teh | 


the engine in his arm-chair, | q 

and his arm resting on the tae ore hae Hand 
I was surprised to see that he made no Move 

and thinking he was asleep, I} ran tu to shake him! 

By tas ume the pilot evidently thought something 

lug, as you" probably know, to stop Nancie 

could not make the engineer Tove, and without 

hesitating I acne across to the engine, and 

nected the eccentrics. Aad dlscou 

course the engine sto 

thinking everything waa als ene eunninen 
nd down his signals. was a litle f 

mare it the Ident my working the iM dypllees 

what to ma ¥ mistake, for 1 knew exactly 

ell, we some trouble 

Thad to back her out. t can te eee allo. ana 

that lever bar was no easy job. Then’ came ine 

sharp ukle for full speed, and short 4 


ly 1 had he 

well out Into the river. Then came the be 4 

Is ta 

half Dee atid again to reverse and 6° ahead under 
y 


at time I was ve 
nervous, and when we eal eared the a foneee 
r 


the englueer shut off steain. He was sittin facing 


pllo! 
commenced v7 


the welcome bell to stop tt Ip an 
was very glad. The double seer’ rounded 


came, and [ pushed the eve 
twite f lever DAF i 


iP and down 
got my last signal 
When I beard the ratte St the che 
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her In the slip 1 was worn out, and ft see, 
oi must have fainted, for when I caine to, ites 
In the presence of the pilot and some of the Officers 
of the Ine. They told me the engineer had died 
of heart-disease; and In recognition of MY services 
they placed me at school and gratified my amb}. 
Wun Lo become a pilot, as yuu see. 


——_-o+____ 


Amusing Ignorance. 


Uneducated persons, and some who are educa: 
when asked for an explanation of something of 
which they aro Ignorant, seldom say, “I don’ 
know." On the contrary, they are apt to extem. 
porlze the sort of explanation that was given to 
ucoount for the working of the electric telegraph 
when It wus first erected. The Message-paper 
Itself, such was the general belle! among the Igno- 
rant, was sent over the wire. 


Even in the late forties, when the electri 
graph had been used In England for neveral j tele. 
a countryman handed an operator & message, paid 
the fee, and then walted to see him sent {y off, 
The operator hung the paper on the hook, and 
quileitty signalled the Ineanline to the operator at 
the place where It was to be delivered, Seeing 
that the man walted, he said, “It has gone." 

“Gone!” sald he. “Why, It's there sulll Put ty 
In the machine and send It off Droverly man{” 

“Oh, very well; If you prefer | that way, here 
goes!) answered the operator, not ashamed to 
counter Ignorance with decelt. He unfastened the 
buck of the Instrument, put In the paper, shug up 
the apparatus, rang the bell, aud nodded to the 
man, who went away with @ satisfied smile at 
having made the operator telegraph properly, 

Forty years later an old woman, seeing men 
erecting telegraph wires tu the village, exclaimed, 
“Well, | expect I'd have to wateh them a lon 
time before I saw a telegraph message come along. 
My eyesight Is petting so bad!" 

Another good woman, after writing a messg; m 
asked for an envelope In which to enclose e: 
telegram, so that no prying eyes might read it 
during Its transmission over the wire. A working- 
woman, on ays INine by rall at a town some distance 
from her home, discovered that she had brought 
the house-key Instead of leaving It behind for her 
husband's use. Going to the telegraph-office, she 
desired that the key might be sent to her house, 
When told that It was impossible, she, with no 
little Irritation, exclaimed, *“What, then, Is the use 
of the telegraph? That's what I'd like to know!” 





Her Company. 


The Epworth Herald reports “an actual oceur 
rence” at the Paliner House, Chicago, In which a 
zealous nlght-watchman and a loquacious parrot 
were the causes of considerable embarrassment 
for Mrs. Marie Kressling, of Milwaukee. The 
cashier put upon the lady's bill a charge for siz 
extra lodgings for room 738. This called forth 
an explanation, which resulted Ina climax bighly 
amusing to all but the Milwaukee guest. 


“How is this, sir?” asked Mrs. Kressling of 
Clerk Whipple. “I oecupled the room alone." 

“L know nothing about it, except that the wateb- 
man reported hearing voices la*your room each 
night, and you were charged with extra lodgings.” 

“But 1 est, sir, It is false. I did not have a 
slugte caller.” 

The omulpresent night-watchman was summoned, 
and he declared that he had certainly heard the 
voices of two persons Ip room 738 at various bours 
each night. 

“TL could platuly hear you talking to some other 

1" all the watchman would vouchsafe 
> Mrs. Kressling’s denials, 

“Couldn't it have been a servant-girl?” suggested 
Clerk Whipple. 

“No; the chambermaid never came In during the 
T was alone with only the parrot —" 
. does the parrot talk?” Inquired the clerk. 

“Certainly, quite well,” replied Mrs. Kressling. 
“Oh, maybe the watchman heard the parrot.” 

And the watchman, with flushed face and ner 
yous manner, walked Into the room. 

“Hello, there! Won't you take a chale?” came 
from the direction of the parrot's 

The watchman stared blank! tthe guest and 
clerk for a moment, and remarked, “Same voice!” 

He rushed down-stairs and hurried up to the 
cashler’s window. “Say, just lop off those siz 
extra lodgings against room 738. ‘Twas only a 
poll-parrot In there." 




















Made Miserable. 


Some passengers, waiting at a railway station 
for a belated train, were amused at the sight ofa 
hegro, employed on the freight platform, who had 
fallen asleep;—so says the Detroit sree Press, 
which goes on to tell how the passengers made 
theinselves merry at the sluggard's expense. 


One of thew hired another negro to place » bag 
of corn on the sleeper’s knees, suother bag ou bis 
Nin eewert a tiie on his head. As this weight 

© 1s 
stomach. in, @ second bag was lald on 

For about three minutes he continued to snore. 
Then he grew Uneesy. began to mutter, and at the 
end of five minutes threw the sacks off and sat up 
and looked around in a dazed way. 

“Anythin Wrong, Rube?" asked the drayman. 

Fo’ de Lawd, but I'se had de worstest dream 
dat Leber dreamt! I'se all in cold blood!” 

“What was Ito” 

‘Dreaint dat I had sich a sore froat I coutdo't 
swaller, an’ de ole woman brought hum two chick- 


| ens, some (ame an’ @ possum, an’ done cooked ap’ 


eat de hulfouttt, wid ime sittin’ right dar an’ not 
able to open my mouf! Lawd save me, but didn’t 


Tsufter when I'saw di ig ns gwine 
down ber ce lpstw,de las” of dem chickens gw 


————~- o-___. 


Bulls without Legs. 


Receutly In England a prize was offered for the 
best “bull” made of laughter-provoking words, 


and The Outlook publishes w selection from those 
subniitted. 


Extract from a speech made at a meeting to 
Promote total abstinence, “The glorious work will 
never be accomplished uutll the good ship Temper 

the shall sall from one end of the land to the 
other, and with a cry of ‘Victory!’ at each step she 
“ em shall plant her banner (n every city, town 
nly Mage In the United Kingdom.” 
leaves (hursue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and 


climbing the forests of nls 
horns nor retire Into its shel peemaneseid 


A ce 
government tor its pai lately condemning the 
th 


19 reported to have said: “They” 
x said: “They'll keep cutting 
wey Pun fey? at lye te gid 


3 
it dry 


in egns 
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Fifty Cents. 
Billy and Bobby Grant think that thelr father’s | their cory nest of hay. 


farm Is just the nicest place in the whole world. 
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play of “avalanche,” rolling over and over down 
the steep mow, and tumbling head over heels Into 
the soft bed of hay at the bottom, till at last they 
were out of breath. The hay was so comfortable 
and the rain pattered so drowaily on the shingles 
of the roof that Bobby’s eyelashes winked down 
to his cheeks, and so did Bllly’a, and they were 
both fast asleep in a trice. 

Outside, the shower dashed faster and faster, 
and the thunder growled a Ilttle, like a guod- 
natured, lazy bear, and one little flash of lightning 
peeped in at the barn window ; but it saw nothing 
there but two chubby little sleepers, curled up in 


“Cut! cut! cutarket!” anng something not far 


One reason why it is so pleasant is because! away. Billy and Bobby started up. 


it is full of all sortsof young 
creatures. 

First, there are the little 
colts, with their stubby tails 
and big brown eyes, and the 
lovely Jersey calves, dainty 
as fawns; and then thereare 
thirty young lambs that look 
so much alike that it is a 
wonder their mothers can tell 
them apart, and a dozen wee 
pink pigs, and I don't know 
how many fluffy chickens, 
downy ducks and scrawny 
little turkeys, shaggy pup- 
ples and soft, roly-poly kit- 
tens. 

And better than al) that, 
there is a small, rose-colored 
baby sister in the big cradle 
by the kitchen fire. 

You would think that all 
these pets would be enough, 
but Billy and Bobby are al- 
ways planning to get one 
more, a guinea-pig, or a rab- 
bit, or a white mouse. 

One day Billy ran home 
from school with the round- 
est of blue eyes. 

“Only fifty cents, Bobby !” 
be shouted. “With an awful 
bushy tail,—and whiskers! 
Ina trap!” 

“What? What?” Bobby 
ezied, opening his eyes as 
wide as Billy’s. : 

“A pretty gray squirrel that 
Johnny Baker has caught, 
and he will sell it to anybody 
for half adollar. How much 
money is there in our bank, 
Bobby ?” 

The littke bank was un- 
ceremoniously broken open, 
and the red pennies rolled 
out on the kitchen floor. 
Billy and Bobby counted 
them, and put thei in little 


piles. 

“Only forty-seven,” said 
Billy, shaking his head. 

“Mebbe Johnny will trust 
us for three cents,” suggested 
Bobby. 

“No, po, Bobby,” said 
papa. ‘Don’t begin life by 
Tanning in debt. Better earn 
I will give you 


into the field with papa, and 
picked gut the stones that 
his plow turned up. It was 
pleasant work, following the 
long furrow, with the soft- 
plowed ground under their 
feet, and the warm spring 
sunshine all around. 

A robin on the fence sang 
“Cheerily! cheerily!” to the 
little laborers, and 2 bluebird 
twittered over their heads; 
bat be was so nearly the 
same color as the sky that 
the children could not see 
him. 

“That is work enough for 
to-day,” said papa at last. 
“Tere is a penny for each 
of you; now run home, for 
there is an April shower 
coming.” 

“Only one cent lacking!” i 
eaid Bobby. “And mamma will pay os that if 
we find a dozen eggs fur her.” 














We 
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Wem te in our 


find School-time 


Nelsie’s Butterfly. 


They hunted all over the big barn, peeped into} As soon as the little folks of our neighborhood 


Dobbin’s manger, looked into the old leigh, 
and rummaged the mow till their hair was full of 
bayseed. The swallow mammas stretched their 
white throats over the edge of their nests, and 
watched the children anxiously. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Swallow,” said Bobby. 
“Tt isn't your eggs that we want.” 

But after they had searched everywhere, they 
had only eleven eggs. “If we could only find 
one more!” sald Billy and Bobby both at 
ance. 

They sat still a minute to think if they had 
forgotten any out-of-the-way corner where a very 
cautious Biddy might have hidden her nest. But 
sitting still ls hard work for Billy and Bobby, so 
they soon gave It up. and began their favorite 


heard about Goldie, my butterfly pet, they all 
wanted to have one, too. But Nelsie Folsom, a 
little four-year-old girlie, who lives jast across the 
road from me, was the only one who had any 
luck. 

She was running out In the yard early one 
morning, when she nearly stepped on a large red 
butterfly which was slowly crawling along the 
board walk. 

She picked it up on a bit of board,—just as 
sbe had heard me say that I picked up Goldie,— 
and carried it in to her mother. The big wings 
with their pretty black markings seemed crumpled 
and lame, and the poor little fellow could not fly 
at all. 


F1-@ur- Schod: 
dete gieded 


* RECESS * 
ing-a-ling 


match out slraighf and slow. 


seems a minute ~ 
ling !* the bell! 
places . straight and 


COMPANION. 


“It’s Biddy Topknot! She must have laid an 
egg! Ob, Lf we could only find it pow!” said 
Billy. 

But the barn had grown very dark while they 
slept, and they saw they must wait till morning 
for the egg, for papa never allowed a lantern in 
the barn. 

“Where did I leave my hat?” sald Bobby. 
“Oh, here ’tis—why-ee!’’ 

Something hard and warm lay in the crown of 
the hat. In fact, Blddy Topknot had chosen 
that very place as the snuggest and safest spot 
for her nest, and there was the precious egg that 
Just made up the coveted dozen. 

“Now for our squirrel!" shouted Bobby. ‘‘Oh, 
what a kind old hen!” E. u. T. 







ling! the recess -bell ! 
the door . pell-mell . 


hop skip. jump , away we go! 
Each day 

I should tell you all their names 
You couldnt guess ot hale our fun. 


most a hundred 
& different one. 


- Find 
still, 
has begun again! 


Helen,” said Nelsie, jumping up and down 
with joy at the thought of having euch a queer 
pet for her very own. 

So her mother let her, and made sugar syrup 
for him to drink. He proved to be a very hearty 
eater; he coukl make away with a lot of big 
drops in a day. It did him good, too, for he 
Grew strong and seemed quite healthy. Although 
he never learned to fly he coukd craw! all about 
the room, and seemed really to love fia gentle 
little mistress, and liked nothing better than to 
be lifted on her shoulder and carried about the 
house and yard, and I am quite sure that he 
knew the sound of her voice and liked to be 
talked to by her. 

If she had not taken him in he probably would 
have died long ago; 


. A. & 








games ~ 





80 you see Nelale was a Plover, 

“Good Samaritan.” Ask your mamma what ule 

“O mamma, please let me keep him like Aunt that means. . 
%, 





WORD PUZZLE. 
Fill each blank with a word ending in (/y. 


There was 8 quarrel in the parish. The le 
would —— matter, and — each other. It 
all happened because some 

of them wanted to —— the 

eburch, thinking that beauty 


would help to — and to 
the congreration: The mem 


matter; and It was with diff- 
culty that the pastor could at 
length —— them; for at frst 
his efforts seemed only to — 
the trouble. The parish were 
so teful to him for peace 
that they were Inclined to 
— him. This serves to — 
the quarrels going on on a 
larger scale all over the 
world. 
2. 


PUZZLE. 


An Irisb bull is usual: 
ite funny, I have rd. 
But I can tell you of an ox | 
That always Is gbs 


3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


An expression of affection. 
A coming back. 





‘A city in the state of New. 

York, ged. 
nfled le 

High land. 

A white metal. 

A rudiment. 

A small sea-animal. 

The initials and finals spell 

e names of the earliest 


spring flowers. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 


This morning 1, 2, 3, 4 Ar- 
thur was In the yard 2, 3 heard 
a 2,4, 4 sing, 2, 3, 4.5, 6 he 
thought there must be an eee. 
and going 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 the 
soun proceeded found it 
even 80, 









5. 
ENTANGLED WORDS. 
Deatha. 
Dartseen. 
Thienfed. 
Mafert. 


Potermp. 
Angoute. 


There is one extra letter in 
each of the above groups. 
When the right letter Is taken 
out, and the remaining letters 
Properly pransposed, e first 

up will spell a word mean- 
ng. farther on. 
he second group, eager. 
The third up, pro 
The fov group, to con 


ac fifth fek. 
e group, quick. 

The sixth uP, & of 
the buman body. » pert 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


Two ways I’m pronounced; 
but one I am spelt; 

In days that are gone I have 
death often dealt. 

I'm a mark of respect; of a 

t lam part; 

I'm an ornament, too, tled 

with taste or with art. 


7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


A word of five letters trans- 
posed four times. 


“Why do eu —?” I sald. 
She quickly turned her head. 
“Just look at my — bed! 


“Tt is full of —, you see; 
Though I’ve tried to keep it 


ree. 
Pardon these ——; ah me!” 


s 8. 
DARING DENTISTRY. 


Extract a tooth from a pris- 
on, and leave a seed-food. 

Extract a certain kind of 
tooth from a Scotchman, and 
leave a burden. 

Extract a tooth from an 
instrument of measurement, 
and leavea Romaninagistrate. 

Extract a tooth from S pre- 
cisian, and leave his hand. 

Extract a bone from the 
mouth of a bird, and leave a 


g. 

Extract a part of a tooth from a bird, and leave 
hard work. 

Extract part of a tooth from a turtle, and leave 
a@place for another, —_ 

Answer to Pussies in Last Number. 

1. Ape, rill—April. 

2. Ambition, Philosopher, Reputation, Itching, 
Love—April. 

8. CIV., IL.—Civil. é 

4. AraB, PooL, RomeO, IdahO, LooM—April 
Bloom. 

5. 





L 
A 
ry 
8 
o 
@. .“Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because It's little.” —Browning. 
7. Crow, row. Swallow, wallow. Floch, Inch. 
lover. Screamer, creainer. Smew, mew. 
use, rouse. Crake, rake. Lark, ark. Stilt, 
Rall, all. Linnet, In net. Brant, rant 
8. Brig, rig, bright on, ton, right on, Brighton. 
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rm vows Our Silver Badge Offer. 











Companion 
Home Reading 
a Do You Know 
es. : 
Two Million | of one family among your acquaint- 
Members. . ances that does not take the Youth’s 


Companion? If you do, and will 
send us the name and 
address, we will send them 
copies of the Companion, 
together with the announce- 
ment of Companion writers 
and other matter which will 
make it easy for you to 
secure a new subscription, 

‘and thus obtain one of our 

valuable Premiums. 


We will also, on receipt 
of five cents in stamps, send 
you a beautiful Solid Silver Badge Pin, Blue Enamelled, which can be worn 
by members of the Youth’s Companion Home Reading Circles. Every 
Subscriber to the Companion is the centre of a Home Reading Circle. 


For seventy years it has been the purpose of the Companion to 


furnish reading matter which not only should entertain the Home 
Circle, but which should instruct, build up character, and make 
pscesassonensancscancconcecusecsassesssnssassses better citizens for the republic. 


N sending us the name as indicated above, let 

it be that of a family who would appreciate a 
weekly paper like the Companion. This Special 
List of Superb Premiums will interest every 
Companion Subscriber. If you choose, you 
can send us the name of more than one family, 





FIIssIIIT3 


Perry Mason & Co.,, 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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French Achromatic Telescope and Planisphere. 





Standard Bicycle Cyclometer. The tubes of this fine Telescope are mace of brass, polished and lacquered, while the body is| , Bicycle Bell. 
covered with French morocco. When open it is 15 inches long. It has a power of ten times; 
or, an object one mile distant appears but thirty-two rods away. Contains § genuine achromatic 
lenses. We give free with each Telescope a Pocket Planisphere and Pocket Astronomy. 


Given for one new subscriber and so cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.85, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


Easily applied; noiseless; registers 1,000 
miles and repeats; weight 3 ounces; adjust- 
able to read from any position in the saddle; 


Latest model, weighs 344 ounces, is but 1 
inches in diameter. Double electric ring and 
full nickel-plated. Its tone is loud and clear. 


The Companion Toilet Hair Clipper. 





This Bell is well suited to the featherweight 
wheels of to-day. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold ‘nr 85 cents, postage 
and packing ro cents extra. 


made fur 26-, 28- and 30-inch wheels (mention 
size of wheel with order); white enamel dial, 
same as a watch; guaranteed without qualification. 

Given for ome new subscriber and ro cents 
additional, with 10 cents for postage and pack- 
tng. Sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


Bicycle Lantern. 





This is just the right size and shape. It is 
Safety Bicycle Lock and Pocket| Five years ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good as this pair cost $4.00. Very few were used, | compactly built, and will throw a powerful light 
Safety Oil Can. and those mainly by professional barbers. Boys want their hair clipped. Why not let them do it | where it is most needed. 
ee theniselves and put the money in their own pockets? THe Companion imported the Clippers in 
Bisa ben, at ood me —_ _ large numbers, reduced the price and gave its boy subscribers a chance. Thousands of boys 
PSE et Oul'Can. Both nickel-plated. | are now making money with them. We now offer the improved style, with concealed spring. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


Magazine Repeating Air Rifle—1ooo Shots. 





Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 20 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for $1.25, postage and packing 20 
cents extra. 


Both given for one new subscriber and 12 
cents for postage and packing. Price of Lock 
§p cents, postage 8 cents. Price of Oil Can 25 
cents, postage 4 cents. 


Wool Sweater. 


These Sweaters are used by bicycle-riders. 
They prevent a person from getting chilled. All 
wool, Made in crimson, black and navy blue. 
Latest style lace collar. When ordering give 
chest measure and color desired. 


Crank Bicycle Pump. 


Simple, eflective and convenient. It has 
been pronounced by experts to be the best 
Pneumatic Tire Pump ever produced. 





This is a practical magazine repeating Air Rifle of the best possible construction and material, 
Its magazine will hold rooo BB shot. It is a powerful, safe and close shooter. For target 
practice it is very popular. In model it very much resembles a Winchester Rife. 


Given for one new subscriber and so cents additional, with 45 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $2.50, postage and packing 45 cents extra; or sent by express, charges not paid. 


e900 





: on ‘ - : Gi f bscriber and 
Given fo one new subscriber and 75 cents addi CONDITIONS. —For Conditions under which all Premiums are given see our regular Premium siditioasl, Seta Secate on dealags Bs: vk 
tional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. | List published October 31, 1895, page 522. Remember that Premiums are given only to old 


i : : : ing. Sold for only $1.75, postage and packing 
Price $2.40, postage and packing 10 cents extra. | subscribers, to induce them to obtain new subscribers to THz YouTH’s CoMPANION. 25 cents extra. 


Gilt Belt, with Sterling Silver Buckle. 








This Belt has the best quality of gilt webbing, and is mounted with a Sterling Silver Buckle,| THE OFFER. Given for only one new subscriber and 10 cents 


additional, with 5 cents for 
Rold-plated; both fashionable and beautiful; and is the most popular Belt of the season. ~. | postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, postage 


and packing paid by ue. 
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The Vienna Lace Machine.—American Model. 


THE OFFER. The offer consists of 1 Vienna Lace Machine; 20 four 
inch Bobbins ; 2 Spools of Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, No. 50; a quantity 
of Pins and a number of Patterns, with complete Directions. The Outfit 
given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 35 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 


This cut illustrates the Lace Machine on which thousands of 
women in Europe earn their living by making fine laces, while 
women of leisure take up the work just as American women 
do crocheting or fancy work. 

Tug Youti’s Companion wishes to introduce this profit- 




















able industry to American ladies. To do this it was nec- s e090 

essary first to have a practical Lace Machine, It cost $5.00 Zi) ay Sterling Sliver Mounted Embroidery Sciasors. — These 
each to import these machines from Europe. This price was dh dd debate é Yes Scissors have beautifully chased Sterling Silver Han- 
too much. In order to get them at a popular rate we : ¢ dlen: aad Rely plished end tempered ‘steel ‘baties, 


were obliged to have them manutactured in thin 
country in large quantities. This we have done 
and the readers of Tk Comranton will be the 
first in America to profit by our efforts. 

With this machine, the patterns and the dlirectlona, 
any one can soon make fine and costly Inces. 


Ce 
Every lady appreciates fine hand-maide lace, not ‘ ares ‘ A 
only nig its nea durability but for its exquisite ieouty and usefulness, We are glad to add this! Gold Scarf Pin, Opal Setting. We have a limited supply of Solid Gold Scarf Pins, popular 


profitable home industry to the many other useful industries which we have already popularized, | style, with genuine opal setting. We offer it for one new subscriber. Sold for $1.00. 


The total length is four inches. These Scissors will 
be found useful in connection with the Vienna 
Lace Machine. Price $1.00, post-paid, or will be - 
given for one new subscription, postage paid by us, 


Harvard Photographic Outfit. 


The Outfit. 


The Harvard Outfit consists of 
the Camera, Tripod, Finder, Devel- 
oping Tray, Hinged Printing Board, 
Glass Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for 
ruby light), Dry Plates, Sensitized 
Paper, Card Mounts, Developer 
for Negatives, and Toning Powders 
for Prints, together with a Manual 
of Instructions by which any boy 
or girl can soon master the prelim- 
inary steps in this wonderful art. 


Look at this cunning picture. 
Tk was made with the Harvard 
Outfit, which is here illusirated. 
No wonder that the Harvard Cam- 
era is so popular among the young 
people when such a fine picture as 
this can be made with it —and by 
a litle boy, too, who had no one 
to teach him. 

The instructions which go with 
the Camera are so very plain that 
little people have no trouble. 


Tens of Thousands 
of boys and girls who now have 
large and costly Cameras began 
with the Harvard. 

A larger Camera will make a 
larger picture, but we have seen as 
beautiful work done with the Har- 
vard as can be produced with 
costly instruments. 

Not only does the Harvard Cam- 
era give great satisfaction and 
pleasure but it has been the means 
of making money for the enter- 
prising owners. 


To Amateur Photographers. 

For the purpose of stimulating 
interest. among amateur photog- 
rapbers, THE Youtn’s Con- 
PANION offers eight prizes( $225.00) 
for the best eight photographs 
which shal] be submitted before 
July 1st. Conditions in THE 
Youtn's Companion of February 


The Camera. 

The Camera is of metal, japanned 
and striped. It takes a picture 
2%x4 in. It is provided with » 
French lens, brass lens-tube and 
cap, and finder. : 


Rebate Ticket. 


With each Harvard Outfit we 
include a Rebate Ticket which at 
any time before October, 1896, will 
be accepted as $1.75 toward the 
purchase from us of any camera cost- 
ing $15.00 or over. Only one such 
Rebate Ticket can apply in a single 
purchase. Send for Free Sample Photograph. These Photographs tell their own story. A 
request for a sample can be written on a postal card. With each photograph we will include an 
illustrated story entitled, ‘How Harry was Kept from the Street.’” A complete Price-List of Photo- 
graphic Cameras and Supplies will be mailed to any address, free, upon application. Send for it. 

THE OFFER. The Outfit complete given for two new subscribers and 45 cents for postage 


and packing ; or for one new subscriber and so cents additional, with 45 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 45 cents extra. 





27, 1896. The Harvard Outft. oo0o 
We shall be pleased to have Sterling Silver Blouse Buttons. The set consists of four Sterling Silver Buttons, suitable 
every owner of a Harvard Camera compete for the above offers, We should be pleased to see | for ladies’ shirt waists, Summer shirt waists will be more popular than ever and Silver Buttons the 
photographs of any object near your own home which is interesting to you, correct thing. Given for one new subscriber. Price 25 cents, postage paid by us. 
ee0o eoe0°0 


Price-List of Watches. We are prepared to supply our subscribers with Watches, Waltham} Lawn Tennis Goods.—We will send to all who desire, a price-list of fine Tennis Goods 
oa Elgin movements in solid gold, gold filled or silver Cases, at very special prices. If you are | including Rackets, Balls, Nets, etc. Also the latest official Rules of the U.S. N.L.T. Ssocla: 
considering the purchase of a Watch, we will gladly send you our Watch Catalogue free of expense. | tion. Every tennis-player should own a copy of this booklet oe) = 


ee00090 





The Wellesley Fountain Pen.—During the past few years Fountain Pens have been so| Given for one new subscribe! postage 
improved that they are now practical, durable, and a great convenience to writers. Not only do all} aod packing paid by ne oor ere tan: feenaeas Domine Soe 
professional people find them useful but farmers, mechanics and school pupils have a use for them. ee°0 : " 

The Wellesley is a superior Fountain Pen in all respects. The Pen point is of solid 14-k. gold, 
with smoothly ground iridium points. Its flow of ink is instantaneous, and always uniform. 
The reservoir is large and the barrel handsomely chased. We guarantee every Pen perfect, and 
will warrant them free from any imperfection for a period of three years from date of purchase. 


A Solid Sliver Pencil.—We can remember our feelings of pride when we were permitted to 
carry, on special occasions, grandfather's Solid Silver Pencil. This was long ago. The pencil we 
here offer is more beautiful, yet it costs less than the pencil of olden times. Given for one new 
subscriber, and 4 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 4 cents extra. 


The Champion Breech-Loading Shot-Gun. Price $11.00. 





A GIFT. 








a nee Mie celebrated Top Snap-Action, Rebounding Lock; Patent Fore-End Fastening, and| The following offer will 
tol Grip; 12 Bore. The trimmings are nickel-plated. It is one of the best and safest guns made. | be appreciated by all young 
baw October we offered to present as a free gift a gold-filled watch to all ComPANION subscribers | men who already have a watch 
who should send us six new subscribers to THE COMPANION. Some may prefer this Gun instead. | but who may wish to own a superb 


eco Breech-Loading Shot-Gun: 


Our Gift of 5,000 Watches.—See our Gilt of 5,000 Watches described on THE OFFER. Any Companion subscriber who, 
. . . page 521 of the J 
October 31st Premium List. The offer will be open until July 1, 1896. Young ladies onl ‘been: between April oth and October 3oth, will send us onty SIX new 


y ul with the young men in ing these Watches the Poomian Ust, bat we wil poems! FEE AG A CVT: is beautiful Cd 
equally successf securi : Premiom L! 
|the ist, but we will present FREE AS A GIFT this beautiful CHAMPION SHOT-GUN. 
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Premature Lose of the Hal H gS 
wan neat alr, which ts so com- NI 
Of Burnt’ Cocoarne,” “MFSlY Provented wa Se ee 
2 ~ ary 
ater, POIN MERIT 
PAYS iaearayernnrss nant siniebed 

4 s : 4) - 

ONS, and Vi Ws sewing under 
lone. Renee aud prices, for buble Exh erases L No gu the ball 
pe meement. e#-Send for M-pawe Catalogu ome sew 

The Great Plow of Bakersfi ~ MSALLISTER, Mis. Optician, 46 Neceeie, Gutalogne 2 Takes i see 

o tsfield.| 4 Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin = oo 
what ls sald to be the largest plow in the world —= FREE, that creatoa such 3. Divi inn cles 

{s now lying iu @ shed near Bakersfeld, Kern Crcle Shows. sent to lente ites ton dee yp 


cle Riders for 4¢ 


County, California. A San Franclsco paper tells ip Gampe for mailinc 4 Gives firmer fastening with 





1c: 
A mINING expenses, MUL BEIT WiGS. sewing. 
its story. Some fifteen years ago a ranch superin, ARE AE Went 23d street, New Work: 5. Hooks vr pone aks 
tendent, who bad authority to make improvements, qAAAAAAnnnaranrnennnann ranns No thread to catch on the eye 
but not to introduce steam-plows, grew very tired eye: 


of preparing three thousand acres of land tor 
wheat with ordinary nlne or twelve-inch plows 
drawn by two horses. 


je argued that If two horses could pulla twelve 
eh plow. six horses could pulla plow thirty-six 
Inches wide, and that eight horses could pull a 
low forty-elght mches wide. He made the caleu- 
lations carefully, and being clever with his pencil, 
made drawings also, and sent for blacksmiths And 
machinists to construct a plow on his prinelple, 
some simple peo fe told him that bis great plow 
would not work, but they contented themselves 
with saying this doginatically, without giving any 
mathematical reason why. So the superintendent 
went on with his plans, 
The blacksmiths and machinists funtshed the 
low in due time. The share was made to outa 


6 Has more reliable hump be- 
f cause free from thread under bill 


J. Same price as common safety 
hooks. 


M EN N EN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary 
‘ollet Preparation 
for hifanta and ndulta, 
Delightful after sharing, 
Vrickly Went, Nettla Rnah, 
makin amnuotise aed eats 
Bold. ‘Ly ue ealthy, 


| for $6 conta, EE 
fty-inch furrow: the top of It reached five feet javiue Tantled, (Name this paper.) 


It is the BEST Tire made, and any 
above the ground. to give room to throw the earth, | S@ERHARD MENNEN CO.,, Newark, N. J. dealer will furnish it if you insist, 
The beam was more than a foot thick; but the | “XS e eee 


haa ae Chae 4 
machine, was constructed to, run, between two Ee ee Tj fe ID Send for our free booklet about Tires. 
great W heels, s « turned aroun ry 3 f A 
tedster the marie was wanes ig| LAUOT-Made Suits } $7.00 — wD) Hodgman Rubber Co., 
horses which were hitched to tt. 


Oak to measure 459-461 Broadway, cor. Grand St., New York. 

The plow was brought to the great fleld. the ten and made te order, uP. Wau) EPY/Eat Atwood Building, 
horses Were auached. to ih ile: hanules were y Our New Spring Catalogue wn dome Cor. Clarke and Madison Sts., Chicago, Il. 

ed, id the eee ois rg __———————————— 
vas started. But as soon as the share struck well ‘ from which this suit is se- Our Liberal Offer. bab laa aad 
Into the ground the horses stopped short. They lected contains new and will nend-youn valuable present that every Indy 
were stuck fast. desirabl ‘les Will be pleased to possess, and if you are not cou- 

And yet the plow had not gone too deeply into esirable styles of vinced that the “Ka pid” fa the nedfes!—the sfrong- 
the earth. That could be regulated. But tt was 
evident that they could not pull the plow. More 
horses were brought out, but vot until fifty were 
attached did the plow move along. 

Even then (t required four men to hold the 
handles, in order to Keep the plow in the furrow. 
It was an economic failure, and was finally dis- 
carded and left Ina shed to rust. 

Then the superintendent, through the Interven- 
tion of some one who was a better mathematician 
than he, learned that he should have “cubed” the 
















Most bicycle manufacturers study every 
of the frame with great care, but 

ve the Tire to chance or choice. If 
you say so when ordering your wheel 


you can have a 
Single Tube 
Hodgman nel Tube 












Chosen by the 
est—most reliable -the easiest wud rery best hoo 


. e 
and e ver made, you may return them both to . 
Outing, Tennis, Golf aaa eres will sent your ba di back, ad also wn 
° ° extra (en cents to pay you for your trouble. i 
and Bicycle Suits Dealers everywhere cau supply the * Rapid. 
J Send us your first enpty card nnd we will send 
+ . youa valnalig present 4 return inall. 62 The War De 
also many illustrations (some to ‘test the 
beautifully colored) of sty- Oposes 


185 ¢ ete rhe & EYE CO., 
anal Street, 
lish garments, including : Tey ae coleees iy 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





OOOO OA AA AAA AAA 3 
Don't simply blacken your stove— 



































































































SUITS from $7.00 up. advertised for propos- 
capacity of his twelveinch plow every time he JACKETS 4 $4.00 « burnish it. © als for furnishing five 
deudied the width of It A twelve-inch plow, when SK ‘i bicycles for the ‘s 
itis pulled the distance equal to Its width, disphice IRTS $3.00 « cy EE. 
one cuble foot of soil; but a twelve-inch plow, CAPES 4 $3.00 + pose. Result: 
drawn the same distance, will displace, or have to WAISTS ‘a 15 « from $50 to $85 each 
lustead of three, as the superintendent Near. eet : —the brilliant black— for other machirtes 
sd J ities SPRING CATALOGUE FREE. STOVE our bid of $100 each for Columbias, 
A selection of over 60 samples of latest fabrics, tape their invariable price. And the Gov- 
Ses Measure and measurement Aseria (which ensures a POLISH ernment 
? perfect AO sent on receipt of 4c. in stamps. We make 
Profitable Pun every garinent to order and does both. 
: We Guarantee Perfection of Fit. 5 
S! - 
so its gvocntired tha te vin ots | Ee Hobs SRS oe SA 
brightness can do nothing but smile and confess , 58 West 234 St., 
Dimself beaten. Such a fellow was Sam, “a light- 47 West 22d St., Bicycles 
skinned darky of middle age,” about whom NEW YORK. 
Harper's Round Table has a clever story. . -Mention Youth's Companion, |. STARDARD OF THE WORLD ---y-- 
He was praploxed & the Stteet departinent jk "E The experts who made the choice ieee 
e town of 1). One day a gentleman, fuding him h C 4 
3 work tearing up sane Eobblestoies from. the e rescent lik Vee iyi on every do! 
street, and desiring to hear one -of his witty e as. 
replies, asked him what he was doing. Sam a I andem If you are willing to pay $100 for a 
replied: “Why, sa Ree €rpullin uP de street; bicyole, why be content with 
ani "se goin; ull up de riber.” 
‘Pull up the Fiver hy, Sim. thats & gigantic | affords its owners the greatest anything but a Columbia? a 
You’ ve amp and haul many a year i ‘ ar aia aR 
fetoes youean noonunlist ttat” oe en POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hertford, Coan, 
“If you's want ter see me do it, I’se willing.” — increased Spe compan- 
“Well, Sam, 1 would like to see how you would | ionship— decreased physical OT 
go abou IE and it rou can prove to Mek Fou exertion for one or both riders Li ht Stron Durable 
ean finish such a fob even within a year, L will} ee 
treat you to a suit of Sunday clothes.” ; peri compe Pir a g J g, J 
sah; Tuell padre dat eee “Gog “Ohk: * poe eigen fee express the necessary qualities pos- j 
And off he started for the river with the gentle- $125.00. sessed by every J 
man and several other people who had gathered | he ; 
around during the conversation. Reaching the | , 
river, Sam plloted the gentleman and the crowd to | Our 1896 
an old skid. Jumping into it, he seized the oars " 1 er 
and started rowing, shouting as he did so, ‘‘Dere, zt ha 
sab! I'se er-pulling up de riber now!" Nes 
The gentleman gave in, and Sam got his clothes. ge ag 
—_-o-_—_ (SE Y-HIGH) ¢ Bicycle 
le Bully Graceful acd elegant Aolsh. 
° i jults every rider and every clime. 
A Swift e Razor-Back.”’ encapeese ih je or ee our four Nupesb models, és to $100, or 
line | og daha reel a write for free catalogue. 
A preposterous “yarn” may become excusable! — the best and most popular CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
when .it is picturesquely used to illustrate an Bicycle — made for every age 77 Garden St., Indianapolls, Ind. 
animal pecullarity. It is well known that the —every want. a 
“razor-back” swine of the Southern States are 
marvellously swift runners, and that they seem to x 
lead a sort of charmed Ilfe amid many dangers. Fi _ 
We are adding to our List of 
The Early County (Georgia) News says that last 
summer Colonel ior Teakine who lives a few | Agents, 1896 Coescest Catalogue : } 
talles north of Siakely, Toant one of Sa ReMrn sent on request. 
ogs” in his coru-feld, and weut out to * . 
his rife. He searched about till he “jumped” {t in Factory: ESTERN WHEEL WORKS Eastern Office: 
the feld, and down a corn-row the hog went like Chicago, Ilinols. Warren St., N. Y. 
o 
e levelled his unerring rifle and fired, but the 5 a 
hog continued na run, svidentl untoached, | It a 
Ppear n the n, a the colone: = lor § q % 
after it Again he “sjumped" it; again it ran STORES: oDouplebrenated Sult Blue Cheviot, prettily trlin- J 
eit cham rm tanto ‘The SiS ace! ok | EEC Sa ee 
be . he |e. oul 
Five times this bap sened. The colonel began to ae BOSTON: 05.60 cost ald. and ie hiath ee sie 
ft alarined, Somethin must have happened to tog Summer St. We especially recommend these to readers because 
is trusty rifle. To make sure, he wale a small N York: they are of good materials, well mode, and we belleve’ 
block of wood as a target, placed it at a distance OW SOEet them to be in all respects the best special values ever 
freater than that at which he had fired at the hog rg & 117 Nassau St. offered through the colurnns of the poor nioy 
red five times at it, got a hatchet, chopped In and ser Broadway. Tien ea one Gad teonilameedcetie neste: x 
found te five bullets all In one hole in the middle agt Broadway. fv B da WVect 25th Ste, 
of the block. . 
nor tat settled it; he knew now that the fault was sl oa Shaughnessy Bros., “NEW YORK ane 
0 bim or his but that the lio; simply a Cr ee ad Sa is as Se 5 
outrun ie rls gun, but that 3 The Regal (like cut) has extension Sefaahdlnggtears ‘‘ Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” 
edge sewed with Irish linen cord. ty05 F SL, N.W. HAUTHAWAY’S 
Three rows of stitching with pure Piitebargh, Pat . ; : 
A Temperance Lesson. 8 silk, will prevent ripping. In Calf, Rus- 9 Filth: Aves Russet and Patent-Leather Po ish 
sia Calf, Patent Calf and Enamel, Providence: FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S SHOES. 
A cavalryman had for the second time returned $3.50 a pair ato. Wentratusier ‘St isthe Beat 
to the barracks in an Intoxicated condition. c pait. a wiigheed [his the Best, 1 this : 
His comrades saw a chance the second time to Hil shi 5 out, easily F 
give hima little lesson. Iie had xone to bed and Upon:reselpk of ee ie press palin aig E, Baltimore St. Paty ty eaally f 
and thee ear’ foot out from under hla, planer any nduiread in the U. 8. Brockton: ‘ pen trom cracking, i . Fe 
ey fastened one of his spurs on his nal North Main St mended b ‘ { 
heel, Th d motionless 11g North users an 7 i 
pleen for Slongtine” At fast he stirred. changed Send Stamp for Catalogue C. Pi se g dealore everywhere, f 
sition and d to his other leg. ‘ g ee = 
Te ie ree ecg eee a ae Regal Eyelets ps peters Be. RN cay IS Cents per bos- “gap as 
fase itt b a {ight Raicni snmaneliid Don't Get Brassy. Washington St. Uiseeseeee yy ay Wiss. ‘ ye 
ed on his bare heel. RESINS ONT A Y 
“Well,” “ "t make me out a 337 State St. U)\ IS 348 Congre AO® can la 
belpleas Idiot! When husk of my boos Inst L. C. BLISS & CO, GIS = ce 
might | forgot to take off one of my spurs. 1'll ; 


never drink a drop again!” 
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The superlority of Hurnett's Vanilla Brtract con- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


nite perfect purity and great strength. (Ado. 








MPR, loot. Venezuelaete. lov, Agta, wl, pc. 
sr eee steqimann QUNt Cote Hrilant Ae, St.Louis Mo, 


AMBASSADOR BAY akn’s SPEKciks.—It ls 
@ generally accepted principle that diplomatic 
representatives in foreixn countries must remem- 
ber that they represent the whole nation, and | 
refrain from partisan discussion of domestic 
questions. Ambassador Bayard, as was men- 
tioned in the Companion of December 20, 1895, 
fell under criticism for fonzetting this principle In 
certain unguarded atteranees In speeches at 
Boston, England, and at Edinburgh, In one 
speech he spoke of the people of the United 
States as “strong, self-confident, and oftentiines 


violent,” and requiring a “real man to govern 0ys’ SUIT 
them.” In the other, he satd that he had 


witnessed In his own oountry “the Ineatlible 


protection,” which he described as having done 


more than any other single cause to corrupt public. $3 63 | pete Nong rahe men 
» 

Iife, to Blunt the public conscience, to divoren | D twats ny eel ws pat oo Belt yerctre 30 oa 

ee 


ethics from politics, and place politics upon the 
low plane of a mercenary scramble. 


: B 


Mr. BAYARD CENSURND.—By a vote of 180 | money, C.P. STACY & CO. , 1435 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
PARKER'S 


to 71, our House of Representatives has adopted 
a resolution condemning and censuring these 
utterances, on the ground that In one speech Mr, 
Bayant had affvonted the great body of his coun- 
trymen, who believe In the polley of protection, 
and that in the other he had offended all his 
countrymen, who believe that Americans are 
capable of self-government. The vote was 
mainly along party lines, Republicans voting for 
the resolution and Democrats aguinst it. A 
second resulution, directed in general terms 
against partisan speeches by diplomatic represen- 
tatives, was adopted by a vote of 191 to 59. The 
resolutions simply express the opinion of the 
Houwsa, and do not go to the Senate for action or 
to the President for approval. 


ELEcTION OF SENATORS BY POPULAR 
Vote.—The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has reported favorably an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the election = 
of United States Senators by the direct vote of Ne 
the people. This action is specially sizniticant, 
because in the last Conzress the vote of the 
committee on the same proposition was adverse. 
Strong reasons may be adduced in favor of and 
against the change that is proposed. Many 
political conventions have declared in favor of 
making it, but when the subject comes forward 
in a form suitable for discussion there will be 
strong opposition to the measure. 

Wuat THE CUBAN INSURRECTION Costs. 
—Official figures given out from Spanish sources 
show the direct cost to Spain’ of the military 
operations in Cuba during the first year of the 
insurrection to have been about fifty million 
dollars. There are now one hundred and thirty 
thousand Spanish troops on the island, and the 
maintenance of this increased force will entail an 
expenditure of from seventy-five to one hundred | 48 
million dollars for the current year. To this 
direct cost must be added the loss of revenue. 
Last year, the receipts from customs were about 
eight million dollars below the average. Forty 
towns have been wholly destroyed and as many 
more partially so; and the loss to individuals 
from the burning of sugar plantations and to the 
government in the revenue ordinarily derived 
from sugar is very heavy. The Spanish lost 
aboot four thousand men in the first year’s opera- 
tions, but more than three-fourths of this mortality 
was caused by yellow fever. 


How Fininustrers Evape TuE Law.— 
Some eurprise has been occasioned by the apparent 
ease with which several vessels, supposed to be 
laden with arms and supplies for the Cubana, 
have revently got away from United States ports. 
This doeg not prove a lax enforcement of our 
neutrality laws. These laws forbid the recruiting 
of troops and the sending of armed expeditions ; 
but by the simple device of sending arms on one 
vessel and men on another, with an arrangement 
for a transfer from one to the other somewhere at 
sea, the promoters of the Cuban cause evade the 
law. The steamship Bermuda, whose seizure 
in New York harbor with a Cuban expedition on| _E 
board was described in the Companion of March 
12th, was released by the government, and goon 
after started anew to Cuba, with a canzo of 
ammunition. General Garcia, who was under 
Indictment for violation of the neutrality laws, is 
supposed to have left with a body of men on 
another vessel, to board the Bermuda at sea. 
It is reported that the Bermuda succeeded in 
landing ber cargo in the harbor of Mariel, thirty 
miles west of Havana. 
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AMERICAN® AT THE OLYMPIC GaMES.— 
Interest in the Olympic games, which are taking 
place at Athens this week, in accordance with the 
plan described in an editorial in the Companion 
of December 12, 1895, {a considerably heightened 

~~for Americans by the fact that two teams from 
“country are to participate. One team of four 

Ou the College of New Jersey at Princeton; 
October 3her, a team of five, from the Boston 
equally Bene 
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HOME TIES. A beuutiful New Home Song. 2hc. 
poatpnld, Herbert Johnson, 336 W. Newton Gb., Boston, Mass. 
ee 


BY Mont Wieyeles, 


Pa lot all alt. China ete. lee, Agta.wtil ait bop.e, 
ert pele. frov, Shaw btampCo., Jackson, Mich. 


eee 
UP.TO-DATE WHEEL. Agta. 
$37.50 yonke. ble money. Hundreds of 
new and accond-hand wheols, Cate, free. 
Sterner W 
eS ee 


Luts free. 
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Be cnt tape nreere, re eer 
growth of that form of state soclallsm atyled | GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, VIOLINS. 
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EARN A BICYCLE! sytcce and iinktnu "Powder: 


itself, Fits an 
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F. ‘Louls YEHON, Tallor, 185 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 





Dinner and Tea Set, No. 65. 
Premium with a Tes and Coffee 


Paeked and Delivered at Depot for §7 Caah. 





10 ete, for sample package and 

: eae for the sale of these buttons. 

No necd]e used to put them ou, Kor 

aule by WV. BING RAM, Holyoke, Mass. 
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BOO Nne mixed Vieloria, Cape Bere 
STAMPS ! Of G. HL, Lidia, Japan, ete. with at 
Une Stay Alliua,anly 1Oe, New supp. Price f ¥ 
e. dgentsnunted wt BO rea cont, » be 
ART STAME CO, aNteholson PL 3G 
fo, Ol UL. & Conf, Starmps bought. 


i Goo fine mired, Anatraltan, etc., 10e. 
af STAMPS eatin erentunlatce Albutn,l0e. § 
SM 1S unwerd, luc.) 2h UN. loc, | 12 Arla, low. 5 16 
Asti) Joes 18 Deemnfen, Woe! | Mi Mid a toe. 
s Vat free. Lange efocd, lose prt ents a 
5 ee cu por cents cut. Fd. Vince: hatha, N. ¥. 









Cutnlog free. Agente wiited, 
Vo A. Phister & Co. U1 ba Malle St, Chiengo, Il. 



















to select from athe por cout. louallal 
sconte, 28 U, 4. lu cena, Jus rnre 
TL. DREW, Sration Py Woaran, 


600 SECONO-HAND BICYCLES 


All makes and models nt your own there, 


\ 
heel Co., 18 Dearborn Sireet, Chicago. | 
wan | W 


to acl Bash Locks 
and Door Holders. 
Kumple Saap Lock 
cee ly mall for toent ata Seat acilers ever 


yO 
averted, Neutes wolgtits, ml walny. Write quick, 
IMCOTA TD & COn Hox 8, EPhfladelphin, 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 









nay ee mia hen nC igrnatl ae UIDE showing colored plate ct shickesa 
: fend at once for descriptive bargain list. fai tur el oglore Eines poo or baa 
BLE. Mead Cycle Oo. S81 Wisbash Ave, Poultry for Profitor Pleasure. Price only lic. 


or new raga colored with 
“PERPECTION” Dyea 


JOHN BAUSCHER, IR.. Hox 67 Freeport, Ile, 
will make beautiful car- 
pels and roga, and aro 


OLD RAGS guaranteed not to fade, 


wWillaend youn packuge each of * PERIEECTION” 
Turkey-Red, Wack, Green, Medium Brown, Yellow, 
and Orange dyes, or alx puckages, any colora, for catton 
or wool, for 40 ceuts. Binglo packnwe, 10 centa, 
W. CUMITING & CO., Dept. le, Foxcnort, MAUNe. 


SPRAY TREES, fant a7 





Ne anon) : 4 
utaam 


on two days trial at wholesale prices. Write 







| C Y C L E MEM ACTORY PRICES The C All Bi 
e ; 25 to = e Comet. spraya 0 
Boies aoa ae neta eer . food SHES feet. Belle cheap. young 


men and ladles make mone 
pepldly aelling them. Sen 
for calalogue. 
HY. H. B. RUSLER, 

A, JOUNSTOWN, OHIO. 


AT HOME and prepare for a good 

Raat on oradyvanecment 
In business, We teach Hopkkeeningy 
Busineas Forma, Penmanatiip, Arith- 
metic, Letter Writhig, Commercial 
Law, Shorthand, ete., by MAIL, ina thorough, practical 
way. It gives nsuccessfulastaurt in life. Ten Yeare’ Success. 
Keferences froin every xtute, See advt. in Oct. 17th 

issue. faielegne free. Trial Lesson ln cents. 
Sell 76 1bs., and we five 8 
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Nort dotlege Hldg. Butalo NV.” BY MAIL 
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RA vp 
HAIR BALSAM : 


ae > Cleanses and beautifies the hatr. 
4 Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
= Restoring Gray Halr to Its Youthful Color. 


t) Cures acalp diseases & hair falling. 





Foc. nil ALO at Druiggints. 


you for ihe wor 
splendid ‘00 Bicycle 
f neu. tires) Sell ov 
he..a WALTHAM GOLI 
WatroH and CHAIN ; 2% 
1bs,, @ SOLID SILVER 
WATCH and CHAIN; 10 
Ibs., a beautiful GoLp 
Ring. Send postal for 
Order Blank and Cata- 
logue, 

W. G. BAKER, Springtield, Mana. 






AGENTS. Good incomes made. 

Hie presente with every sale. Send 

thls ad. and 1éc. in. stamps, and 

we will mail i pound best T, any 

kind, and full purtleulars. 

Tho Great American Tea Co., 

Bl und 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 

P.O. Box 29, ¥.C. 


ELEGRAPH 


is a pleasant and profituble trude, easily and 

quickly learned. For 24 years we have been 

teaching young men and placing them Ju the 

Railway service, Have placed thousands and 
can dothe same by you: Nine tenths of the Prests., Man- 
agers and Supts. of railways commenced as telegraph 
operators. Your chances are just as ood. It don't cost 
much to learn. For particulurs address Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Junesville, Wis. 


LAUGHING CAMERA 1Qc, 


The latest invention in Cameras, 
You look throug the Jens 

and your stout friends will 
look like living akeletons, 
your thin friends like fat 
inen, horses like «iraffes, 
and tu fact everything ap- 
pears as though you were 
ying in another world. 
Each camera contains 
Ss ~ two strong lenses in 
ee ™ neatly finished leather 

case. The latest mirthmaker on the market; creates 
bushels of sport. Catalogue of loo novelties and sample 
camcra 10¢., 3 for 26c., mailed post-paid. Agts. wanted. 
Eobert H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. No. 105, 65 Cortlandtst., N.Y. 


Don’t you hear dem bells 
Dey’s ringin’ ewrywhere 








<4 / STOP 
IT 


JSAFETY PINS ) Sterling Silver, 75e.  Eirow 
handling, Works ) an Silver, 80e, Dvad Binck, 
belt, ( Nickel or Silver Fioleb, Ibe. 

Beau- { Atetores or mailed on receipt 

ofprice, Agente wanted, 
127 Pearl 8t., Boston, Hans, 









a. wear only merchant-tallor-made clothes. 
-{ A Tailor-Made 
Suit For | 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Sult of 


ALL WOOL GOODS eee 
equal to any tailors’ pis garment for ° 








10. Other Suits and Trousers just as 
Bio. We save fo per ceut. by buyst Are the 
big lots of woolens direct from tho mills THE NEW standard 


that accounts for it. . 

All goods sent C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination and try on before pay- 
{ug express agent. We pay express 
charges. Send for sumplea of cloth, 
RL otupe Nne and full particulars, Free. 


excel- 


DEPARTURE °: 


lence the 


BELLS world over. 
“© ° Made in 16 dif- 
ferent styles and prices. Send 
34 postal for booklet to The New 
Departure Bell Co,, Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 





Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name“ Riverside" or “Royal” engraved 


For sale by all 
on the plates, and always the word “Waltham.” 


Retail Jewellers. 





FoR 19 years we have done the largest business in this 
country direct alth consumers in Tea, Coffee, 

Baking Powder, Spices and Extracts. We are importers 
of all the goods we handle. We offer Premiums or give 
tiberal dlacounts, and send the best value of any house 
in the United States. af 

We want YOU to send for our 170-page illustrated Price 
and Premium List. It tells the whole story. Costs you 
nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and Decorated, 
and a host of other Premiums. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
103 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


NGLISH DECORATED 


Order of 618.00. 


SOF = OL 0 


our handsomely illustrated 


oMBicycles 


Catalog fully describing 


and be. convinced that they are the finest experience can 

produce—that money can purchase. 

ARMS COMPANY, 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
lew York, s#h Street 2-4 Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco, 


REMINGTON 


rand Circle, 





WANTED i..°0''3. trun | 


APRIL 9, 1886, 


Tet PURE SHETLAND PONIES 


a. Took every prize ou » 
Lean tty Harness,” Worlds Falr. 2 
20 for sale, all registered and Leoken . sta 
Bend 2c, slump for pretty catalogue. ‘( i 
Watkina Villa, - Detroit, Mich. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branow Croup. tn a private practice of tweut; 
years (t hum never Called to cure any kin 
of Croup, Trial puchage by mat! crmts, Hox, 






SOc. Dic Wetven Prornierany Co. damatca, N.Y. 
pal EEA el 





Especially valuable for rough or chapped skin— 
sunburn—tan, The most delicate emollient made. 


Ay matt, & cents, in tubes, 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
——————— 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 





enay, rheap. Sent b 
On. EGGLESTON @ CO., 12302 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, 


Beeman’s— THE oRtatna 
ce Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — Kee that the 
naine Ieemn~n ia on enck 
wrupper, 


The Perfection of 


antag ~—- Chewing Gog 
Delicious Remedy for 

Indigestion aad Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sumiple package, 
Beeman Chemical Co., 
48 Lake Al, Mere 
Originators 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


The $5.2 
POCKET KODAK 




















EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Sample photo and bool tet ROCHESTER, N.Y. : 


Sortie 2-coulatamps. 
It Kills 
Evi Kind 





















e: 
a of Vermin 
eth es RATS, MICB 
ea 2 ROACHES 
Cae BUGS 
ft and every house- 


hold pest exter- 
minated by 


na 
’ ELECTRIC 
Stearns’ HEcTR 


SURE, SAFE, INSTANT, 
At all Draggista and Grocers. 25 cents per box. 








“The Wooden Hen.” 

The fllustration shown herewith ts small Je 
size, but really large when we consider that 
the “Wooden Hen” ly no larger than a live 
hen, yet has double the capacity. 1t weighs 
onls 15 pounds, has a capacity of 28 eggs, and 
while not a toy, ly just as amusing, sides 
being instructive us well. We suggest that 
every reader of this write Mr. Geo. H, Stahl, 
Quincy, Tlls., aud ask for a copy of his hand 
some little booklet " Y,” describing the “ Wood- 
eu Hen;” also bis large catalogue of the 
Model Excelsior Incubator, All sent free. 

Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


(cREATER) 


How to Do Business. 


As Business is Done in Great Commercial Centres. 
A new book (84 Pe. 112 Mlus.) by Seymour Eaton, Drexel 
Hite nestitute, Philadelphia. 

Imful of rew things, A sure stepping-stone to swe 
ces, Men succeed who are ready fu succeed. If you 
want more salary you have simply to make yourself 
worth more, There are thousands of §50-a-week racant 
pats Denglug fur good men, and tena of thousands of 

a-week rucant men begging for poor places. You 
really can’t afford to wuste a minute of your time. The 
next twenty-tive years will be crowded with snccenses. 

A testimonial sheet containing eudoreements of Hou. 
duhn Wanamaker, Chanucey M. Depew, Mon. Win 
McKinley, Philly D. Armour, Jolin Db: Kuckefeller, aud 
dozens of others, malled for ge. stamp. 
i he book malled ta any address for 62.00. 

drese (2 page descriptive circular, free.) 
SEYMOUR EATON, Poat-Ofice Box 4049, Philadelphia, Pa 





finest photographs made by means of the myste- 
rious X rays that we have yet seen is reproduced 
in Nature (rom a negative by Messrs. Reid and 
Kuenen in England. It represents a, {rg, with 
legs and fingers extended, and not only are both 
the flesh and the bones most clearly Pictured, but 
the difference in condition between the two lunge, 
one of which was distended with air, while the 
other was collapsed, is revealed with 
distinctness. Even the effect of the 
of the flesh where the knees were bent {s Plainly 
shown, and in the original negative the reticulated 
structure of the distended lung Is said to have 
been visible. This {3 a revelation, not merely of 
something hidden from sight, but of the Internal 
construction of things. 


astonishing 
overlapping 


WHEN WILL MEN FLY?—Ina 

at Woolwich, Dr. @. II. Bryan ae en 
Society showed how all the principal problems 
connected with artiticial tight bad now been 
solved by Mr. Maxim with his acroplanes and 
Herr Lilienthal with his soaring wings. By 
combining the advantages of the two forms of 
apparatus, Doctor Bryan predicted that artificial 
flight would before long be accomplished. 


GERMS IN THE Atk.—There isa widespread 
impression that diseases are sometimes scattered 
broadcast by germs borne by the wind. Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe combats this view, and asserts 
that epidemics spread along the lines of travel, 
and that experiments show that few disease 
germs are able to retain their vitality when freely 
exposed in the air and to the sunshine, as th 
must be if carried far in the atmosphere. * 


New Facts asout Makrs.—Prof. E. E. 
Bamard, late of the Lick Observatory, says that 
during the last opposition Mars showel so many 
intricate details as seen with the great 34-inch 
telescope that it was impossible to delineate 
the planet. Heretofore the reddish parts of Marg 
have generally been regarded as representing 
land, while the darker parts, sometimnes described 
as bluish or greenish in color, were thought to be 
water. But Professor Barnard says that with 
the Lick telescope the appearances noticed 
suggested exactly the reverse; what have been 
taken for seas looking really more like moun- 
tainous land. So we may have a new set of 
theories about Mars. 

4 Wonperrut Lunatic.—Dr. L. C. Bruce 
gives an account in Brain of a lunatic in the | 
Derby Borough Asylum who exhibits the phe 
nomenon of passing from one mental state to 
apother. By birth he is Welsh, and when in his 
“Welsh state” his condition is that of dementia. 
He can then understand Welsh, but not English. 
In his “English state” his condition is that of 
chronic mania, and he speaks and understands 
both English and Welsh. But he cannot remem- 
ber anything that occurred to him) when in the 
Welsh state, although his memory leaps over the 
interval and recalls events belonging to preceding 
English states. Conversely when in the Welsh 
state he is totally ignorant of things that he 
knows and understands perfectly in the English 
state. Sometimes he passes from one state to the 
other suddenly; at other times he goes through 
an intermediate state, during which.there appears 
to be a mixture of the two conditions in his brain. 


Borine Tain Guiass.— Everybody who has 
tried, understands how difficult it is to bore a 
hole in a strip or sheet of thin glass. The follow- 
ing method is said to be successful: Dress a cake 
of wet clay upon the glass, and then make a hole 
through the clay of the desired size, laying bare 
the glass at the bottom of the bole. Then pour 
melted lead into the hole, and it will drop through 
the glass, making a round aperture. The expla- 
nation is that the sudden application of heat cracks 
the glass in a circle corresponding in size with the 
hole in the clay. 

PHEASANTS DEFYING THUNDER.—A oor- 
respondent of the Zodloytst tells of the pecullar 
conduct of cock pheasants when artillery practice 
fs going on at Colchester. At each discharge of 
the guns the pheasants crow, not as though 
terrified, but in a manner suyyesting defiance and 
the answering to a challenge. Several writers on 
natural history have noted the same fact before. 





A Ringe IsLanp.—Many coral reef islands in 
the Pacific are in the form of more or less perfect 
rings, or ovals, enclosing lagoons. Recently a 
description was presented to the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of the ring island of Ninafou, half- 
way between Fijl and Samoa, which is not a 
com reef but a volcanic ring enclosing a crater 
containing a lake two miles in diameter. Toward 
the sea the ring is bordered with walls uf black 
lava, and on the inner side these break down in 
cliffs 200 to 300 feet in height. An eruption In 
1886 formed a peninsula on the eastern side of the 
luke. While the ocean outside is trembling and 
thundering under a heavy wind, the lake remains 
smooth, or is simply wrinkled with ripples. 
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Which have 
you an eye to, 


quantity or quality, when you buy something to make 
washing easy? If it’s quality, you want Pearline. In 
effectiveness, in economy, and above all in it’s 
\ . absolute parsuesaness no matter how or aie 
ou use it, there's nothing to compare with this, the 
first and only ein pccmpnint ss 

What difference does the quantity make, after all? If you spend five 
ps or ten cents or a dollar for an aid to washing, don't you want the 
thing that will give you the most work, the best work, and the most certain 

safety for that amount of money? That thing is Pearline. “a 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s prs 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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A slight cough or a long-continued 
cold (or maybe a succession of colds) 

is oftentimes the beginning of Con- 
sumption. The coughing lowers the 
vitality, the throat and lungs become 
congested and the conditions are 
favorable for Consumption germs. 
No remedy we know of will directly 
attack these germs and kill them, but 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 


will give strength to the weakened body and 
tone up the whole system before serious harm 
is done. The germsof Consumption cannot 
thrive except when the system is weakened 
and the throat and lungs congested. If you 
have only a slight cold there is danger 
ahead. One bottle of Scott's Emulsion 
taken in time will accomplish more 
than five taken later on. 
a 


What we say of Scott’s Emulsion can- 

fot be applied to any other emulsion 

which may be offered you as a 
substitute for the genulne. 





ow 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
New York. 





60 cts. and $1.00, 
at all druggists. 
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 PaSouvenirs FREE. 


BASE BALL PLAYER.—A per- 
fect figure of a ball player, showing the 
player atthe bat, clothed in proper \- 
ing and in the correct positioa, 

TENNIS PLAYER.— A handsome 
figure of a lady player, racket in hand, 
perfect action, 

BICYCLE RIDER. —A lady rider 

mounted on an up-to-date bicycle, showing the correct 

position, with proper clothing. Very life-like. 

FOOTBALL PLAYER.—A 
college player in action. Most 
life-like one of the series. Pro 
erly clothed, Has the ball firmly 
grasped under his arm. 

GOLF PLAYER: Showing 
a golf player with the latest gol 
suit, club in hand, about to dnve 
the ball, 

These souvenirs will make a handsome collection. The 
figures are over five inches in beight, printed 
in five colors and so arranged that they will 
stand alone, They make an attractive ormament. 

We will send free to any one the souvee 
nirs mentioned above upoe. receipt of your name 
and address on a postal card. 


To any one sending one 2-cent 
stamp for the above set of five 
figures we will SEND FREE 


an additional souvenir — 


The Spalding Button. 


The much-talked-of souvenir but- 
ton that was presented by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros, at the cycle shows, 

icely finished in three colors, repre- 
senting the Spalding nameplate. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Souvenir Dept. NEW YORK. 
All orders for souvenirs must be sent to New York. 
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The Youth's Companion 1a an Illustrated sreekly 
paper of elght pawes, {ts aubseriptlon price fa Bl. 
B year, payinent In advance. 

Twelve or Sixtecn pages aro often given to aub- 
scribera in a single weekly tare of the paper. All 
additional pages over elk ht—which ts the number 

veu for £1.7d—are a gift to the subscribers froin 
je publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. i = 
ney for Renewals abould be sent by each su 

Money is dtrectly to thle oftice, We do not request 
gecus to collect mouey for renewals of subscrip- 

ons, 
companion, when sent by mall, 

Payee t for the Ge Teatartive Mone “Onley Rank 
Check, or Draft, oran Exprose Money-Order. WEN 
NONE OF THKSK CAN 1K PROCERED, send the 
money Ina Reagiatered Letter, All poatmaatera are 
required to roalater letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

ever be sent through the mall, Tt te 

Bitvyr should to wea! through the envelope 
and be lost, of else it {2 atolen. Persons who aon 
ailver to ua Ino letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. Gecutchiee heres: 

i —Three weeks are Mired after 

Rene al money by us hofore t ny date eppoaite your 
pame on your paper. which alawa to what fime 
your subscription is pati, can be changed, ie 
jaca’ nees.—Remenber that the pw ore 

Dt neon NRT ‘by letter when a sutacr ber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be patd on 

our paper will not enable wa to dis 

Retormae a ph we Veinat find your name an our 
books unless your Poat-oltice addruas ls alven. 
wayn give the nawe of the Pustofice to which 

= Jour Paper fa sent. Vsur name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ta dane, 

tion agalinat paying money to atrangers 
oy Tenew aubser’ Ales Rettews aot au hecripiona 
to the Companwe by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, IC subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters ahould be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Roston, Masa. 
2 Columbus Avenus, " 








DEFENCES AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 


Sufferers frofy consumption are always present 
in the community. Numerous experlinents have 
proved that the dust of cities, of many hospitals, 
and of houses where consumptive persons live, or 
have recently lived, as well as of public places In 
general, Invariably contain the germs of consump- 
tion. It follows that with few exceptions every 
one directly encounters these seeds many times a 
year, or even many thes a month. 

Yet it is observed that the number of sufferers 
from consumption {s relatively small, and the 
question may well be asked, “Why do some and 
not others suffer?” 


In the first place, the seeds of consumption ger- 
minate and grow with comparative slowness; and 
secondly, the resisting power of the human body 


constantly antagonizes their growth. 


In every case of “galloping consumption” the 
system ts first undermined by some complicating 
disease; and when, for any reason, the vitallty is 


lowered the disease may become engrafted. 


The growth of the bacilli is so slow that even 
where they have ‘taken root,” a person of ordl- 
Bary strength, with carefulness, throws the dread 


disease entirely aside. 


In fact, many persons contract this disease and 
throw it off without ever having been aware of {t; 
as is repeatedly shown by post-mortem examina- 


tions which reveal the healed scars In the lungs. 
What is one to do, if, after a severe cold, a cough 


lingers and he grows pale and thin? Certainly 
not to become panic-stricken and quote the old 
adage regarding the incurability of consumption. 
Neither is he to regard his symptoms as worthy of 


no attention. 


Let him consider, like a prudent general, how 
best to arrange his forces against the invading 
enemy. Let him take regularly the tonics of his 


attending physician; care for the stomach as the 
ally supplying the means of warfare; strengthen 
the chest by preseribed and gentle exercises; 
avoid extremes of fatigue and late hours; con- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that the captain and crew hardly expected ever to 
seo him again. 

Evory day Dick files off to the Nghtship for his 
meals; tor he does not live on the vessel, but In 
some unknown nook of the adjacent shoro; and 
he never falls to find the sailors rendy with dainty 
bits of salt pork and other tempting morsels, aud 
there |s always onough and to spare. 

Once Dick could akim the waves and catch the 
floating tidbits with never a miss, but now tho Iife 
and fire of his youth have waned and ho takes his 
meals In more sobor atyle. 

Thero are many gulls that visit the vessel, but 
no one ever mistakes nny other for Dick, ond 
Dick, on his part, seems to know all the men on 
the ship, There are but three or four of thom, 
and thelr Hves are not ao free from monotony but 
that oven an old gray gull can begullo many an 
hour for them, and It will be u sorry day for thom 
when Dick dios and lis visits ocase, 


JUST REVERSED. 


Aw old Irlahwoman, who has resolved many 
benefits at the hands of a bonovolent minister and 
his wife, Is so shifticss that occasionally the large- 
hearted couple lose all pationoo with hor; but she 
has auch a sonso of humor, and such a begulling 
tongue, that she never falls to amuse them and 
finally to win them back. * 

At one thno when money was given her to buy 
warm underelothing with, she wasted It upon a 
large plush photograph album. Tho miulster spoke 
to her with considerable severity, as did also his 
wife, and for some tlme Bridget recelved no calls 
from either of thom, 

Ono afternoon, however, the minister relented 
door on his way to see a 





and stopped at Hridget's 
sick woman, 

“Shuro, and it’s moall{ that dreamed about you 
last nolght, Misther Willaims,” sald Bridget, witha 
boaming smile, “Ol dreamed that you and Missus 
Willlams came here to see me, and says you, ‘How 
are you off for tay and coffee, Bridget?’ and Ol 
says “It's niver a drop of ayther Ol’'ve got in the 
house, Misther Williams!’ And thin you presinted 
mo wid & pound of tay, and Missus Willlams wid a 
pound of coffee ou the shpot! Yts, sorr, that was 
me dream.” : 

“Well, Bridget,” sald the minister, striving not 
to sinile, “you know dreams are said to go by 
contrarles.’ 

“Shure, and that’s fwhat Ol sald to mesilf,” ex- 
claimed bridget, triumphantly. “Said Ol, ‘Afisther 
Williams is the wan that'll be giving me the cogee 
and Miasus Willlams the tay!’ Thim was my very 
thoughts, sorr," 


WILD YAK. 


The yak, or wild ox of Tibet, has sufficient spirit 
to turn and attack a hunter. If it had more 
perseverance it would prove a dangerous enemy. 
Colonel Prjevalski, in his account of bis travels 
in the Tibetan mountains, narrates an adventure 
which {Illustrates the yak’s disposition: 

I was returning to camp when I saw several old 
yaks grazing ona little ateau. I fired on them, 
and one fell and slipped down the Snowy slope. 
Stunned by his fall, he lay mottonless at the bot- 
tom of the ravine. lran to him. As soon as he 
saw me, some hundred feet away, he rose and 
tried to flee. I fired, but the ball did not touch 


him. 
I had only 





Then he turned and rushed at me. 
two cartridges; I fired one at a distance of sevent 
feet, and one ‘ata distance of fifty feet. He sto ppe 
when he was quite near me, holding bis head down 
and lashing his sides with his tail. 

I was near enough to see his little eyes and the 
blood which ran from his nostrils. If he had had 
a@ little more decision and energy, I should have 
been lost. I could not get away, and [ had no 
weapon but my empty gun. 

We stood looking at each other. Tresently he 
taised his head and stopped lashing his sides. 
Evidently he was getting over his anger, I throw 
myself on the ground, and without taking my eyes 
from him, crawled backward some sixty feet. 
Then I jumped up und walked away as fast us 
possible. I did not breathe freely until some two 

undred feet lay between us. 





COUNTRY WIT. 
Any one who has ever been rash enough to 
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“ Cc horated Aaponaceous Denti- 
cite cleanser nnd preservés ihe teeth. Used daily oars E U RO P E ? 


it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Ade. 
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VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR. — 


Bend for 1800 Catalogue taaued by the 
Vermont Maple-Suger Makers’ Ansoclntion, 
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H. Gaze & Sons (Ltd.), 
The Universs! Tourtst Agts.( Eat. 15+4),will send out 
G7 Escorted Parties 
of the highest class. Write for the details. Indl- 
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or S01 Washington Mt., Jtoston; 230 Ko. Clark Bt, 
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Do you fool Irritable ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It maken a refreshing, coolin, 


let 
and is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the 
nerves, 





French 


Dressing 


for years has made and maintained 
a reputation as an honest Shoe 
Dressing. It does not polish at 
the expense of ruined leather, but 
is Brilliant, Lasting and Per- 
fectly Safe. ‘There is no experi- 
menting in using Brown's. . . . 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Our Combination 
$5;:00 Suit. 


For Boys from 3 to 16 years of age. 
Pants Double-Seated, Double-Kneed. 
Seat and Inside Leg Seam Stayed. 


Combination means Sult, extra 
Punts and Cap to match. 


Only Strictly All-Wool Materials Used. 


85.00, sent C.0.D., aubject to Inspection. If prepaid 
seul 8.0, Samples of cloth free. 


New England Clothing Co., “i'ynar Mass 


Aya IGYGES. *85:°° 


<<>> AMERICA’S, FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 


Our unequalled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than other makers 
can afford to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear 
saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. 
explains all. Send for it. 

















Our catalogue 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DOUGLAS 
53.00 SHOE 


Best in the World. 


3A $5.00 Shoe for $3.00. 
Over 100 Styles and Widths. 


Congress, Button and Lace, made in the 
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serve the natural heat of the body by the wearing | attempt to make sport of the street gamin of a 
of some woolen texture next the skin, and by the | jarge city knows only too well what # fatal mis- 
use of thick-soled shoes, and the chances, he may | take it is, but one Is not so well prepared to be 
be assured, will all be in favor of his permanent | made the victim of his own joke by an apparently 


Latest Styles from Materials of the Best 
Quality produced in the world . 2. 2 2 
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recovery. 
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DICK, THE GULL. 


Diek, the gull, ts back in his old winter quarters, 
writes a correspondent. Nobody knows just how 
old Dick is, but the log-book of the old Lightship at 
Brenton’s Reef, off the south end of the island of 
Bhode Island, has noted the arrival of the gray 
old gull for now these twenty-four years, and if he 
survives ull another spring his departure will also 
be chronicled for the twenty-fourth time. 

During all these years Dick has never failed to 
make his appearance near the ship when October 
rolled around, or to take his departure with the 
month of April Just where be spends the Inter- 
vening time no one knows, but {t is doubtless In 
some cooler clime than even the delightful one 
that draws hosts of wealthy and fashionable folk 
to Newport for the summer months. 

The people of that city are famillar with Dick's 
story, and look each fall and spring for the an- 
nouncement of his arrival and filght, while out on 
the lonely Lightship the keeper and his crew, for 
days before the date on which he Is due, eagerly 
scan the horizon from dawn to dark for the sight 
of his familiar wings and flashing body; and days 
before he wings his way northward they dread to 
see him plume himself for the fight. 

Thus have his coming and bis going been watched 
by many relays of sallors and skippers who have 
manned the ship. Many of them have long since 
ended their Ufe voyage, while old Dick lives on, 
and comes and goes with the regularity of the 
seasons. 


But Dick ls showing bis age {n these days, and It 


1s not Ilkely that he will Ive out the century. He 


“tered back to his winter haunts last October on 


Ouoyings, but to the great delight of his friends | had 
he vessel; for his strength was so spent blood all bis Iife it would have "?York, t i 


October 
equally s 


g, when he took bis flight to the north, | miles. 


unsophisticated country boy. 


A lad of fifteen was driving along a country 
road, taking a load of calves to market, when he 
chanced to meet a company of young folks who 
were evidently out fora pleasure excursion. The 
young men of the party, thinklug to amuse them- 
selves and their companions at the boy's expense, 
began to imitate the bleating of the calves. 

ut their merriment was of short duration, for 
without a moment's hesitation he called out to his 
would-be tormeutors, as the vehicles were passing, 
“Oh, I knew what you were before!” 


THEIR ADVANTAGE. 


There are some things in which our Engilsh 
cousins have the advantage of us. 


An American millionaire, accustomed to pur- 
chase anything he wanted, tried to obtain from an 
Oxford gardener the secret of the beautiful lawns 
which inake the pride of England—or a portion 
a! 

“Tell me, my Food man, how you manage it,” he 
sald condescent ingly, putting his hand signif- 
cantly Into his pocke! 

“It is werry siinple, sir,” replied the gardener, 
quaintly. “You cuts it as close as ever you can 
cut, and you rolls It and cuts It for siz humdlred 


HOW FAR BLOOD TRAVELS. 


The mileage of the blood circulation reveals 
astounding facts. Bays the Chicago News: 

It has been calculated that, assuming the heart 
to beat sixty-nine times a minute at ordinary heart 
pressure, the blood goes at the rate of two hundred 
and seven yards ira minuto, or seven miles un 
hour, one hundred and sixty-eight miles a day, and 
sixty-one thousand Uiree hundred and twenty miles 


a year. ‘ 
fa man eighty-four years of as J have 
one single blood corpuscle +</COm:.| his 


Ave million one hundred a 
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Our Spring Styles in Light and Heavy Soles, 
Plain and Cap Toe are the best ever offered for $3. 
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If you have been buying expensive shoes, it 
will pay you to call at your dealers and examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes which sell for $3.00. You 
can see they are just as good in every way. 
“ 
We have over 4,000 Retail Shoe-Dealers 
throughout the country selling W. L. 
Douglas $3.00 Shoe. Insist on having 
them, we 
We make and sell more $3.00 Shoes 
than any other manufacturer in 
the world, That is the reason 
we can sell ths . . 2. 


OUR 

for the W. L, Doug- High- Grade 
$250, os Shoei Stine f 
Men ; and $2.50, $2.00 oe or 


and $1.75 for Boys. 
TAKE NO SUB- 
STITUTE, If your dealer 
cannot supply you send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents to 
pay carriage, stating kind, style of toe (cap or 
plain), size and width, and our Custom Departmen: 
will fill your order without delay . 2... 0. 


Our new Titestrated Catalogue, giving fall description of our complete lines of Shoes, sent free. Address, 


|W. L. DOUGLAS, P. O. Box L, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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The Dog That Cannot Bark. 


I was once travelling in China, when, In passing 
a cluster of native huts, a dog ran out at me, and 
with ferocious mien began kicking up the dirt 
behind him. He looked as if he was barking; 
indeed, his whole body shook with the effort to 
bark, but no sound issued (rom his wideopen 
mouth. 

I have never seen anything more ludicrous 
than this silent barking and its bewildering effect 
upon the dog himself. 

Evidently he could not understand why much 
supreme effort on his part produord no result. 
“Formerly I had a voloa” his countenance 
plainly sakd, and he persisted In hoptiyr for its 
sudden return, though he looked sheepish and 
humiliated. He dd not give up, even when a 
bevy of dogs, with volcea sufficiently sharp and 
deafening to cover his defeat, jolned him In baying 
at the stranger. 

Soon a woman, evidently attracted by the 
prolonged uproar, came out of the nearest hut 
towanl us. 

“This belong your dor?" I asked, In the 
“pktzin English” of seaport China. 

“Belong mine’ she sakl, ourtly. “You 
wanchee >” 

I had not thought of buying the dog, but as I 
bad then finished my journey and was bound for 
_ home in Singapore, it suddenly occurred to me 


that there the animal would astonish and amuse | 


my friends. So I sald, ‘‘Me wanches. You 
makee sell?" 

“Tow muchee you give?” 

Ttook a Mexican dollar from my pocket, flipped 
it unconcemedly in the air, and sakl, “This can 
do” 

“No can do’ the woman replied, shortly. 
“More better me inakes chow.” (It would be better 
fur us to eat the dog.) 

“Allright. Makee chow,” | said, indifferently, 


and tamed to walk away, well knowing that if 1 | 


bal offered tifty dollars instead of one she would 
have tried to get more, and that nothing would 
bring her to terms so quickly as to see the 
bargain slipping through her fingers. My ruse 
immediately sncceedell. 

“All ita Can do Me pay you dog. Me 
catchee dollar.” 

So I thing her the dollar, and led away my 


The Whunk, or Chow dogs, are very common 
throughout a large part of China. The latter 
name is given them because they form an article 
of food in certain portions of the empire. They 
are of two colors, a jet black and a tawny yellow. 
In every other particular the two varieties are 
4dentical. 

Their ears and noses are sharply puinted, their 
legs slim and well-bailt, their bodies and heads 
covered with thick hair, which stands out fluffy 
and soft, oxking them look much larger than 
they really are. Asa whole they greatly resemble 
the jackal, from which they may possibly have 
desvended. They are, however, thoroughly 
domesticated, and are rarely known to bite, 
although they dearly love to bark. 

It was one of these dogs of which | had become 
possessed, and by no means a fine specimen. He 
was gaunt and thin, and his tawny hair was 
rough and unkempt, but the expression of his 
fae was almost human in its intelligence. His 
aftiiction, too, made him interesting, aud | never 
regretted my purchase. 

Within a fortnight “Chow” was established in 
my bome at Singapore,—the pet of my little 
danghter Alice,—and he soon became sleek and 
handsome; but though good feeding and careful 
grooming bad wrought sach a wonderful change 
outwanily, the inward dog remained much the 
same. Nothing could restore his vuive, and he 
furnished a good deal of arnusement to our guests 
and to ourselves by his tremendous, but unsuc- 
cessful, efforts to make himself heard. 

Alice alone—my dear, tender-hearted little 
danghter—failed to see anything funny in Chow's 
frantic efforts. While we were convulsel with 
laughter, her cheek would flush and her blue eyes 
fill with tears. 

“Youu didn’t oaght to langh at poor Chow,” 
she would say, reprovingly. “He twies hard, 
and he's sorwy, papa. Just look at his eyes.” 

I was obliged to cunfeas that Chow's eyes did 
have a wistful expreasion, and be would creep up 
to little Alice and lay himself down at ber feet in 
@ way which seemel tu indicate gratitude for her 
sympathy. 

Nevertheless our mature sensibilities were 
not so keenly alive Wj the dog’s grief as they 
should have been, for we wontinued to regani 
Chow as a good joke, and exhibited him for our 
friends’ amusement when his little mistress was 
not near, though we langhed at him no more in 
her presence. 

One evening, when Alice was curlal ap in my 
lap for her goot-night petting, she said, softly, 
“Was that a doctor that yon had come to see 
Pwince, today, papa?” Prince was our large 
Anstralian i 


horse. 
“Yes, girlie,” [ replied. “Why?” 
“Oh, I wish, papa, you'd have a doctor for 


; Chow with you, and we'll go together to the 


| power of action. 
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Chow," she sald, earnestly. ‘Perhaps he could 
give Chow back his voice—and oh, I should be so 
glad! He minds it awful, papa, Chow does, not 
belng able to speak, ‘specially to me. Me runs 
back and forth in the gardens, and looks up to 
me, and twies so hard to speak. 1 ewy, some 
times, papa, he looks so sad ‘cause he can't.” 

“Very well, little daughter,” I sald. “To-morrow 
afternoon you shall come down to the gu-down 
when the carriage comes for papa, and bring 


doctor."" 

“O papa, you are guod,” she sighed, “and | 
dolove you. I'm glad God didn't wive ine another 
papa—a papa who couldn't understand.” 

“And Tm glad God didn’t give me another 
daughter, iny wee, tender-hearted A lloe,” | sald, 
gently, and rose to carry her up to the ayah. 

“We do anit each other, don't: we, papa," 
she sakl, In sleepy content, as we went up the 
atalrway. 

The next day, as [ came out of the goslown, I 
found Alice walting for me In the carriage, with 
Chow lyIng at her feet. We took him to the 
veterinary surgeon who had prescribed! for Prince. | 
Tle looked wise, called the trouble by a very long 
name, and gave us some powders which we put 
in Chow's food. 

The poor dag remained duinb, however, and 
couk! express his gratitude and loyalty to his 
little mistress only by a most speaking pair of | 
eyes, by the most violent waggin:zs of tall, and 
the funniest contortlons of body and face. It | 
was all of a bark except sound. I have never | 
dared to think what would have happened If the 
sound had been present, and in fitting proportions. 

But Allce anil Chow understood each other, as 
If gifted with a common tongue. Of this there 
could be no question. They were together day | 
and night, for Alice could not sleep unless Chow | 
was lying near her, and the dog’s devotion was 
unfailing. 

One Sunday, while we were at tiffin, the ayah 
rushed into the room pale as a Malay can ever | 
become, and trembling likea leaf. “Tuan! Tuan! | 
Anjing gila! (Sir, sir, the dog is mad!) she 
cried. 

A thrill of horror nearly deprived me of all 
Hydrophobia had been some- 
what prevalent in the city, so that extreme 
teusures had been taken to suppress it. Was 
my precious Alice to become a prey to anything 
so horrible? 

I snatched a shot-gun from a rack in the hall as 
I ran to the nursery. There, for a moment, my 
heart stood still. Chow had set his teeth in my 
little one’s garments, and was dragging her, 
newly awakened and screaming, toward the 
dvorway. He certainly seemed mad, and as | 
«arefully took aim I prayed that his croel fang 
might not have done their fatal work. 

Just as | was about to pull the trigger, a frantic | 
‘tug at the chiki’s clothing brought her in range, | 
instead of the dog, and I dared not tire. 1 was | 
about to drop the gun and seize Chow, when a 
flash of movement under the bed suddenly | 
informed me of the truth. I grasped the gun: 
again and fired in that direction without waiting ' 
to take aim. I had no sooner done so than Chow \ 
left Alice, darted under the bed, and came out 
shaking a dead cobra, at which we gazed horrur- 
stricken. 

Afterward, we learned that the ayah had laid 
the child down on the matted floor, for greater 
coolness. The pillow, with the imprint of her 
little head, still lay there, horribly near the bed, 
under which the serpent had been coiled. 

Chow had first discovered her danger and had 
frantically tried to alarm the ayah, but failing in 
that, he had himself dragged his little playmate 
to a place of safety, though she was far lanrer 
than he. 

[ bought Chow a silver collar, and [ tried never 
to laugh at him again, but 1 confess I did not 
always sucveed. 

When the adventure was explained to Alive, 
she only said, confidently, “1 always knew Chow 
was a wonderful dog inside, only he can't let it 
out to anybody but me. TF understand him, papa.’ 
And | am sure she does. 














Harner P. Suen an. 
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The Third One. 


An Euglish writer states that the Eust Anglian 
peasant is strangely obtuse tv anything in the 
nature of poetic sentiment. Particularly callous 
is the way in which old people speak of their 
dead wives or hnsbands, “exactly as if they’d 








been horses or dogs.” And they are always proud 
of having been married more than once. 


man. “Ah, but I havé, though! Leastways 
I baried five on ‘em in the churchyani, and three 
on ‘em beewties!"* 

“Don't yoo mix up your husbands now and 
then, Mra. Page, when you talk about them?” 
playfally questioned the Engliahman. 

“Well, to tell the truth, sir, I really do! But 
my third one, he twas aman! I don't mix hin 
up. He got killed, fighting,—you've hean! tell of 
that, I make no doubt. The others wa’n’t noth- 
ing to him. Lawk, ah! He come In just the 
right place for the first two, I tell ye that, sir, for 
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| 65 Wanted, 


“You didn’t think as I'd had five husbands, | 





they was the wenkest of the lot and he'd ha’ 
mixed them up quick enough if they'd interfered 
wi him!” 





COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased to 
tend to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Businesa Colleges, 
Art, Bolentiflo, Music of Normal Sonool, College or 
University, In New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Powder Point School, puxaunr, Maas. 

Individual teaching. Send for Bioline ary tnd i clcenlar. 

SHor TYPEWRITING, NOOKKEELD 
ele., Ae Ale Hostun COMMEUCIAL 


ND CoL 1 Beacon Ntreot, Moston. 
Cinewda fee Open tn Summer, 


aa ACADEMY, New London, N.H. 
went gan See eee era ee ee ar. Comer’ 8 methods have stood the test 


Boston Dental College. of over half a century. Comer’s Gradu- 
Betiiol y ear bogine Nept. 14. Forannounceinent.nddrese| ates, now successful in business all over 
Dit do A. KOLLRTT, Venn, O07 Dudley Mt, Ioaton, Mnaa, New England, form our best testimonial 


eee Seminary, bastitamerron, M «|SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING 


Prepurea boys for any cull cue or aclentific achonl. Ne 











vING, 

















1 4 tt AM Mutt t 4 
Dy steam, Fall tergy pene Menthe 1 i cen and BUSINESS COURSES. 
Address KEV, GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Catalogue Pree. 


Sohool of Veterinary Medioine of Harvard University, | 666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 

5O Village Nt., Hoaton, Mian. ne rere enema eee eee eed 
| The profeanion of comparative medicine now offers 
unusial attractionsata ambitious young en who wieh 
fo onter upon a profeaalonal career. Send Mis uae 
trated catalogue, CHARLES P. LYMAN, 


The Maine State College, onovo. Me 

A SCHOOL OF ACLENCE AND TRCUNOLOOY, Courses 
of atudy:—Netentific, Agricultural, Chemicals Civil, 
Mechanleal and Electrical, Engineering, Pharmucy, 
Preparatory Medicine.  Tustton and Rooms Free, Tota 
annual expenses, Including barat $2. Militar wel, 
For catalogue addrens, HARRIS, President. 











Buys the 


enturion 
Bicycle. 


New England’s Popular Wheel. 


Up-to-Date; Large Tubing; 
Narrow Tread: Detachable Sprocket ; 
Nickeled Fi -Fork Crown ; 
Vim, M. & W. or N. Y. Tires. 


The Wheel for Century Riding. 


Co 
Send for Catalogue 


and read the nn reltications aid guatantes and 
want « "Centu 
Men's Whoa, 1254 Tbe, Ladies' Wheel, 24 Ibs. 


H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 
: 249 cea er Boston. : 


THE | Magee Boston Heater. | 


Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus Free. New Students caw commence 
atany le. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OMFORDS 


OUR AIM 
has always been to furnish the best article for the use intended. 





“Depend largely o7 your cooking we heating apparatus. 


ooo 


© 0 0 There are others—but 
RANGES and HEATERS are the Best. 


M AG E ALWAYS RECEIVE HIGHEST AWARD, 


Endorsed by leading authorities on cooking and heating, and by the great expositions. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. Currespundeuce Solicited. § 


Magee Furnace Company, 


SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. é 












CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °- 


T -Fermcat Compound 


ae . DLL CURE YOU. 

Spesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


DYSPEPSIA, 







; Jy removes the cause. 
“ of the Stomach. 
and i’ >», an “gt 
pally a la the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 

a per_ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


2: wast it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt af price. 


- Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Pays Interest in “Coal” Cash. 


The most important piece of furniture in a home is the kitchen range. 
and consequently happiness, of the family. The honest physici 
the most prolific sources of ill-health; while every housewife will te 
poorly working range. Food perfectly cooked can only 
the careful study of the artisan and special mechanic i 
years to the rich production of the Superb “Household.” 


On it to a great extent depends the health, 
an will tell you that imperfectly cooked food is one of 
Il you that nothing is more trying than a slow, 
be the result of a perfectly working stove, and to this end 
n the foremost foundry of the country has been directed for 


Perfect in proportion and correct in design, its beauty is assured; constructed 


er to give a large amount of heat from a small amount of fuel, its economic operation 
FREE When thinking about 


a cooking range send is guaranteed; made of the best quality of iron, its durability, and smoothness of 
for our Art Souvenir. It will help you raneelne oy 


“<< Nly retaining the lustrous polish which delights the neat housewife, are 
° Sateen - FREE < These are some of the qualities claimed by the “Household” 
WM mied\ pa apsticcizoe: TRatasons why for quality and beauty they stand unrivalled, 
First Class range, be sure and buy the ‘‘Household,” 


and 
If you 


TAUNTON, MASS. 























